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The  Janies  Boys  and  the  Sussellville 

By  D.  W.  STEVENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  TO  INQUIRE  THE  WAY  IN  MISSOURI. 

It  was  iu  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  night. 

Not  a  night  when  in  the  open  pleasure  might  be  found. 

A  steady  drizzle  was  falling. 

The  moon  and  the  stars  were  alike  absent. 

But  in  such  weather  no  one  would  expect  to  see  them. 
Occasionally  there  was  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  in  the  distance, 
the  sullen  roar  of  thunder. 

Apparently  the  storm  had  almost  spent  its  force. 

Bnt  at  present  it  was  exceedingly  disagreeable,  to  use  no 
stronger  term. 

Some  men  are,  or  must  be,  about  in  all  weathers. 

This  night,  it  was  many  years  ago,  a  man  might  have  been 
seen  riding  along  a  rough,  mountainous  road. 

He  was  in  the  region  of  the  Little  Blue,  in  Missouri. 

At  no  time  were  there  many  people  about  in  this  locality. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  had 
apparently  combined  to  leave  the  whole  neighborhood  to  this  soli¬ 
tary  horseman. 

Mile  after  mile  he  traversed  without  meeting  a  human  being. 

And,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  passed  a  dwelling  house,  the 
cii’cumstance  is  not  wonderful. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  what  the  horseman  was  like,  but  for  the 
reader’s  information  this  much  may  be  said: 

He  was  wearing  a  broad  brimmed  sombrero  and  high  riding 

^°His  hair,  wet  with  the  storm,;  hung  dark  and  long  from  under 

his  sombrero. 

His  beard  was  full,  and  both  hair  and  beard  were  very  black. 
There  was  a  firm  look  on  the  man’s  face  and  occasionally  fiom 
between  his  clenched  teeth  he  hissed  out  a  few  words,  which  were 
the  reverse  of  a  benediction  on  the  weather. 

As  he  rode  on,  not  able  to  see  one  yard  before  him,  he  left  him¬ 
self  to  the  guidance  of  his  horse,  who  seemed  to  experience  no 

difficulty  in  finding  his  way.  .  ,  t 

“Bv  heaven!”  he  cried,  “what  a  night!  I  reckon  I  am  pretty 

well  soaked  by  now !  Guess  the  boys  are  drinking  their  whiskey 

ana  having  a  laugh  on  me  now. 

But  curses  would  not  affect  the  weather. 

Presently  the  horseman’s  fierce  looks  somewhat  relaxed. 

He  could  not  get  any  wetter,  and  he  proceeded  to  view  the 

matter  more  philosophically.  .....  i  i... 

His  horse  was  not  unduly  distressing  itself,  but  continued  to 

cover  the  ground  at  a  fast  trot. 

Now  the  horseman  could  hear  ahead  of  him  a  loud,  warning 

'"'“That’s  not  thunder,”  he  muttered.  ;‘By  gosh!”  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  “it’s  the  river.  ’ 

He  knew  he  was  right. 

And  the  knowledge  did  not  please  him.  .  ,  .  «  a  v 

Whilst  he  was  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  found  he 

had  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  stream. 


He  discovered  his  anticipations  were  correct. 

The  storm  had  caused  a  flood. 

The  water  rises  rapidly  in  these  parts. 

Already  the  river  was  rushing  down  madly. 

The  stream  had  become  a  torrent. 

“Great  Scott!  It  is  exactly  as  I  thought,”  muttered  the  horse¬ 
man,  in  angry  tones;  “it’s  as  much  as  my  life’s  worth  to  cross 

it  now.  Thunder !  I  must  get  to  the  road  too.  ” 

Occasionally,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  came,  he  was  able  to 
judge  how  much  the  river  had  risen. 

And  the  knowledge  he  obtained  gave  him  no  relief. 

“  I’ll  cross  it !  ”  he  cried,  at  length. 

“I  wouldn’t  if  I  were  you,”  said  a  voice  quite  close  to 

him. 

Amazed  at  this  remark,  the  horseman  turned  his  head. 

As  he  did  so  a  vivid  gleam  of  lightning  illuminated  the  scene, 
lighting  up  the  intense  gloom  that  prevailed. 

Then,  by  this  light,  the  horseman  saw  that  not  more  than  a 
few  yards  away,  half-hidden  by  some  trees,  a  man  was  visible. 

He,  too,  was  mounted. 

Sitting  like  a  statue  on  his  horse,  this  man  had  neither  been 
seen  nor  heard. 

Now  his  face  was  turned  toward  the  man  whose  movements  we 
have  been  following. 

In  his  hand  he  had  a  six-shooter,  with  which  he  covered  the 
other  horseman. 

The  first  horseman  was  paralyzed  with  astonishment. 

“See  here,  mister,”  said  the  man  with  the  six-shooter,  “I’m  a 
stranger  in  these  parts.” 

“Darned  glad  to  hear  it.  If  you  wei*t  going  to  settle  here, 
I’d  move  out!  There’s  not  room  for  both  of  us!” 

The  other  man  laughed. 

“You  see,  it’s  like  this,”  he  explained.  “I’ve  heard  a  bit  ’bout 
this  district,  and  by  gosh,  I  thought  if  I  spoke  you’d  whip  out 
your  gun  and  fire,  taking  me  for  a  bandit.  So.  mister,  I  determined 
to  be  first.” 

“Then  you’re  not  going  to  rob  me?” 

“No.” 

“Much  ’bliged,  only  seeing,  as  I  said  before,  I’ve  nothing. 
Reckon  I  haven’t  much  to  be  thankful  for.” 

“Guess  if  you’d  listen  to  me  you’d  save  time.  I’m  not  dyin’ 
to  stay  out  in  this  weather  all  night.” 

“What  d’yer  want?” 

“I’m  askin’  you  ther  way.” 

“But  as  you  don’t  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go.  I’ll  have  a 
trouble  to  direct  you.” 

“You’re  right!  Now,  look  here,  mister,  I  want  to  get  on  the 
road  leading  to  Harrisonville.” 

“D’yer  want  to  go  there?” 

“I  didn’t  say  so.  I’ut  me  on  the  road.  'Hiat’s  all  I  ask.” 

“Y’^ou’d  like  to  find  the  road?” 

“Yes.” 

“Look  across  the  river  then.” 

“Can’t  see  in  this  darkness.” 

“You’re  right.  If  you  could,  you’d  notice  that  the  road  was 
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out  of  sight,  hidden  l)y  the  water  of  this  river.  'It’s  riein’  a 
bit." 

"'['lien  1  have  to  get  to  llie  other  side'.’’” 

"  Ves. " 

"How?” 

"Ah,  now  you  are  putting  me  in  a  hole.  Ask  something 
easier. " 

"It’s  a  ease  of  swimming  my  horse  over?” 

"You  can  try  it." 

"Yon  were  going  to  do  it  when  I  spoke." 

"I*'haps  I  was,  hut  I've  altered  my  mind  now.” 

"Where  are  yon  going?" 

"(Josh,  mister,  do  you  want  to  know  all  my  business.” 

“'I’hink  I’ll  ride  along  with  you." 

"Can  if  you  like.  I’m  going  to  keep  by  the  bank  of  the 
river  on  this  side." 

“I’ll  follow  you." 

'I'hen  the  two  men  rode  a^^ay. 

'I'he  latter  still  held  his  si.x-shooter  in  his  hand,  but  he  had  no 
intention  of  using  it. 

The  explanation ''he  had  given  to  the  other  man  for  stopping 
him  in  such  a  peremptory  manner  w'as  quite  correct. 

And  he  apprehended  no  danger  from  his  newly  made  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Nothing  could  have  been  rougher' than  the  way  in  which  the 
two  horsemen  were  dow  tra\’eling. 

“If  I'd  known  what  sort  of  road  this  was  I’d  have  crossed  the 
stream.  ” 

"There’s  no  one  to  stop  you  doing  that  now,”  laughed  the  leader, 
sarcastically.  “Cuess  you  or  your  horse  might  get  over." 

"'rhat's  true.” 

"Going  to  try  it?” 

“I’ll  think  it  over.” 

"Yes,  it  wan ts^  some  thinking.  I  wouldn’t  get  past  the  thinking 
stage  if  I  were  you.” 

Again  in  silence  the  two  rode  on. 

'I'he  rear  horseman  appreciated  the  force  of  the  satirical  re-r 
marks  that  had  fallen  from  the  other  man’s  lips. 

So  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  trusting  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  the  ru'^hing  stream. 

"Guess  you  think  I’m  playing  a  joke  off  on  you,  eh?”  asked 
the  leader. 

"No.”  t 

"Well,  I’m  not.  In  two  minutes  we’ll  have  pretty  fair  rid¬ 
ing." 

“Glad  to  hear  it." 

'I'he  leader  was  quite  correct. 

In  less  time  than  he  had  stated,  once  more  the  horsemen  found 
themselves  on  a  tolerably  good  road. 

The  rain  had  stopped. 

“And  now,  mister,”  said  the  leader,  “I  reckon  we’ll  part.” 

“Why?” 

“I’m  going  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  close  by.  Reckon  he'll  give 
me  some  whiskey,  and,  by  gosh!  I  want  it." 

"What’s  the  matter  with  me  going  along?  Think  he’d  treat 
me  the  same?” 

"No  harm  in  trying.  This  way.” 

Steadily  the  two  horsemen  continued  to-?  ride,  until  suddenly 
the  leader  halted. 

Then,  in  the  thickness  of  I  be  niglit,  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
dim  outlines  of  a  small  house  rose  in  front  of  the  two  men. 


CIIAP'rER  II. 

IN  PETE  HAYES’  HUT — SURPRISES  ALL  AROUND. 

Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen. 

If  there  was  an  inmate,  he  must  have  retired  to  rest. 

'I’he  leader  of  the  two  horsemen  rode  right  ^up  to  the  door  of 
the  hut.  for  the  building  could  be  called  b3\no  other  name. 

'I’hen  he  began  to  kick  at.  the  door  vigorously. 

.\nd  he  followed  up  this  noise  by  a  whistle  of  a  singular  nature. 
The  two  men  could  hear  the  man  inside  bustling  about. 

Very  soon  through  the  small  window  a  light  might  be  seen. 

'I  hen  the  door  was  unbarred. 

“I’ve  got  a  friend  with  me,  I’ete,"  exclaimed  the  horseman,  who 
ha<l  been  kicking. 

“'I’het  don’t  matter!  If  he’s  with  yon  et’s  enough  for  me! 
Gome  right  in!" 

“How  about  the  horses?  Shall  we  leax’e  them  here?" 

“No.  I’.etter  take  ’('in  around  to  tlw'  back.  'I’liar’s  a  shed  ” 
"(Jood!" 

In  a  few  moments  tiu-  two  horsemen  found  themselves,  in  the 
I  procnee  of  the  man  who  had  been  addirssed  as  I’ete. 


'I'hen  keenly  they  began  to  scrutinize  (*ach  other, 

I'’or.  although  they  had  been  together  for  soini;  time,  the 
darkness  had  effectually  hidden  the  features  of  both  men, 

I’ete  had  lighted  a  lamp. 

By  its  dim  rays  the  strangers  were  able  to  take  stock  of  each 
other. 

One  man,  the  black  liearded  horseman,  has  already  been  de- 
scrilied. 

'I’here  is  no  need  to  add  to  what  has  previously  been  said  about 
him,  except  to  mention  that  he  was  a  tall  man  with  a  big  frame 
and  large  limbs. 

'I’he  other  man  was  not  an  attractive  object. 

He  had  reddish  brown  hair,  which  was  long  and  unkemi)t. 

When  his  liat  was  removed,  (he  hair  on  top  of  his  head  stood 
upright.  On  the- sides  it  lay  down,  for  it  had  been  wetted  by  the 
rain. 

The  man  had  a  beard  of  a  more  defined  shade  of  red. 

His  face  was  extremely  ruddy,  and  it  looked  as  if  nature  had 
been  assisted  by  artificial  means,  such  as  the  bottle,  in  producing 
this  rubicund  complexion. 

He,  too.  like  his  companion,  was  fierce  looking. 

“Hy  gosh!  you  ain’t  a  beauty!”  cried  th*  other  houseman, 
after  surveying  him. 

“Guess  we  are  in  the  same  boat  tben.”  laughed  the  man  who 
had  .been  addressed.  “You  an’  me’d  go  broke  if  we  traveled  on 
our  faces.” 

'I’he  three  men  laughed  loudly. 

Vanity  was  not  a  characteristic  of  either,  so  the  somewhat 
lilain  criticism,  which  had  been  pas.sed,  did  not  disturb  them  in 
the  least. 

'I'lie  door  had  been  closed. 

Pete  had  stirred  up  the  embers,  which  smoldered  in  an  open 
fireplace. 

'riirowing  on  some  dry  wood,  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  blazed 
up,  throwing  out  heat  and  light ;  both  of  which  were  grateful, 
the  former  especially  so. 

The  travelers  were  wef  to  the  skin. 

"You’re  a  bit  slow  to-night,  Pete.” 

“Eh?  How’s  that?” 

“Don’t  know  how.  But,  by  gosh,  I  don’t  .sec  any  whiskey 
cither!” 

“Ha.  ha!”  laughed  Pete.  “El’s  thet  yer  after!” 

“You  believe  me?” 

Pete  made  u])  for  his  previous  delay. 

In  a  moment  he  had  placed  a  large  jug  of  whiskey  before  his 
two  visitors. 

Pete’s  friend  was  the  first  to  take  a  drink. 

And  he  took  a  good  one.  In  fact,  if  the  liquid  had  lieen  water, 
he  could  not  have  taken  a  longer  draught. 

Then  he  passed  it  to  the  man  he  had  brought  along  with  him  to 
the  hut. 

'File  stranger  grasped  it  eagerly,  for  he  wanted  something  to 
warm  himself. 

He  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

As  he  did  so  the  other  man  made  a  quick  movement. 

He  stepjied  forward,  six-shooter  in  hand. 

He  held  I  he  weapon  close  to  the  face  of  the  man  with  the 
whiskey  jug,  which  he  was  holding  in  both  hands. 

“Drink  on,  my  friend."  laughed  the  man  with  the  pistol.  “1 
don’t  want  to  spoil  your  fun.  bill  when  you’ve  finished  we’ll  have 
a  little  talk,  if  you  don’t  miniT. ’’ 

'I'he  stranger  was  evidently  astonished  by  what  had  takiai 
place. 

But  much  to  the  amazement  of  Pete  and  his  friend  he  .wmnt  on 
drinking  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  entirel.v  disregarded  the 
fact  that  a  six-shooter  was  at  his  head. 

When  he  had  taken  as  much  of  (he  liquor  as  he  wished,  he 
put  the  jug  on  the  table. 

“^^hat  in  thunder  does  this  mean?”  cried  the  owner  of  the 

hut. 

He  had  looked  on  what  was  taking  place  with  amazement 
plainly  depicted  upon  his  face. 

Oh,  he  had  some  fun  with  me  just  now-."  laughed  Pete's 
friend.  “Now  it’s  my  turn.” 

Then,  still  keeping  the  third  man  covered  with  his  six-shooter, 
raiiidly  he  told  Pfte  what  had  haiipened. 

“An’  what’re  you  going  to  about  et?"  asked  Pete. 

"Do?  Why  I’m  going  through  him." 

“Going  through  me.  mister?"  said  the  red  headed  man. 

“'I'hat’s  my  intention." 

“It’s  wastin’  tinu'. " 

“Why?" 

“’(’aiise  I've  got  nuthin’. ’* 

The  man  with  the  pistol  laughed. 

"I’m  a  bit  of  a  liar  myself."  he  said,  ".lust  now  I  told  >-om 
I  hadn't  got  a  red.  'I’hat  wasn’t  quite  true,  for  I  had  a  few 
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hmulmi  dollars  on  luo,  an'  I  guoss  you’re  keepin’  to  tlie  truth  about 
as  .I'uoh  as  uie.  ” 

"  I'm  telliu'  mullin’  but  the  truth.” 

••  IMeased  to  meet  you,  sir.”  returned  the  other,  still  laitghing. 
"Wheu  I’m  done  with  you  1  guess  you  ought  to  make  some  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  dime  museum.  The  man  who  only  tells  the  truth  ’tl 
be  a  bit  of  a  freak.  1  reekon.  Pete!” 

“Wall?” 

“Take  this  euss’s  guns  awav.” 

"Right.” 

Quickly  the  red  headed  man  was  disarmed. 

So  now  the  man  who  haii  been  covering  him  lowered  his  six- 
shooter. 

Lvidently  the  work  of  going  through  a  man’s  pockets  was  no 
new  thing  to  him. 

Rapidly  he  went  on  with  his  task. 

As  he  did  so  his  face  got  blacker,  and  he  muttered  angrily 
some  words  which  his  hearers  could  not  distinguish. 

He  was  annoyed  at  finding  no  money. 

“Curse  youV'  he  cried.  “I  believe  you’ve  spoken  straight 
after  all!  Thunder,  I  wish  yon  hadn’t!” 

“Told  you  I  hadn’t  got  any  money." 

“Hulloa!  AN  hat’s  this?”  exclaimed  the  searcher,  suddenly. 

Saying  which  he  snatched  at  .something  white  which  slig'iitiy 
protruded  from  the  inside  pocket  of  the  man’s  coat. 

“A  letter!”  he  cried,  as  he  grasped  it. 

“Don’t  open  it!” 'shouted  the  red  headed  man.  “It’s  worth 
nothing  to  you.  There’s  no  money  inside.  Feel  it  if  you  don’t 
believe  me.” 

Not  the  least  heed  did  the  other  man  give  to  his  protesta¬ 
tions. 

He  sprang,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  toward  the  lamp. 

Then,  holding  it  to  the  light,  he  gave  a  loud  shout,  expressive 
of  surprise. 

Pete  turned  toward  him  hastily. 

“By  gosh!  yer  noisy  to-night.” 

“  So’d  yer  be.  Look  !  ” 

He  extended  his  hand  with  the  letter  in  it  to  the  other 
man. 

The  latter,  bending  over  it,  read  the  superscription  : 

"  Pete  Hayes.  ” 

"Great  Scott !  NVhy,  it’s  for  me  !”  he  gasped. 

"Looks  like  it.  Here,  take  it.  I  don’t  want  to  interfere  with 
what  doesn’t  belong  to  me.” 

"You  never  do.”  laughed  the  owner  of  the  hut. 

'I'he  red  headed  man  thought  it  was  about  time  to  speak. 

"Are  you  Pete  Hayes?” 

"Guess  you’re  a  stranger,  or  you  wouldn't  ask  that!’’  ■ 

“Then  this  letter  is  likely  ’nough  fer  you.” 

"  Shouldn’t  wonder.  ’’ 

“Do  you  know  a  man  named  Bob  Riley?  He’s  called  ‘Kid’ 
Riley.” 

“Thunder!  why,  Bob  an’  me  traveled  together.” 

“You  don’t  say.  This  letter’s  from  him,  an’  I  reckon  you’d 
better  open  it  and  read  what  he’s  got  to  tell  you.” 

“D’you  know  him,  mister?” 

“Well,  pretty  much.” 

Pete  Hayes — for  that  was  the  name  of  the  occupant  of  the 
hut — did  as  he  was  requested. 

"Shall  I  read  et  out?”  he  asked. 

The  red  headed  man  seemed  puzzled  to  know  what  to  say. 

He  glanced  from  Pete  Hayes  to  the  other  man. 

“Oh,  it  won’t  matter  if  he  hears  et,”  said  Pete  Hayes.  “He’s 
squar’.  ” 

“Guess  it  would  bp  a  hard  matter  to  keep  me  from  knowing 
what  the  letter  says,”  was  the  comment  of  the  black  bearded  man, 
“  for  I  should  read  it  my.self  anyhow,  Pete.  ” 

I’ete  Hayes  without  more  ado  read  as  follows : 

Chicago,  April  — ,  18 — . 

Dear  Pete: — 

I’d  like  to  see  you  so’s  I  could  tell  you  to  your  face  what  I’ve 
got  to  say,  but  business  won’t  let  me  get  away  from  here. 

The  chap  who  will  bring  this  to  you  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  He’s  a  white  man,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  you  know, 
I'ete,  when  I  say  a  thing  like  that  it  means  a  good  deal.” 

I’ete  Hayes  stopped. 

“Bob’s  right  thar,”  he  remarked.  “It’s  mighty  few  fellers 
he’ll  work  with.” 

“Go  on  w'ith  the  letter.  You  can  talk  after.” 

The  reading  was  resumed: 

“Guess  I’d  better  tell  you  his  name.  It’s  George  Scott,  only 
call  him  Cherry,  ’cause  that’s  his  name  with  the  boy.s.  Well, 
Cherry’s  got  a  big  game  on  now.  He  wants  to  rob  a  train,” 

“Itob  a  train?”  shouted  the  black  bearded  listener,  in  tones  of 
thumh^r. 


"Have  you  any  objection?”  aske<l  the  man  referred  to  in  the 
letter,  whom  we  shall  hem-eforth  call  Clierry. 

"Oh,  no.  Not  me!  (lo  on  with  the  letter,  Pete.” 

“Very  well,  and  don’t  iutei-rupt  any  more.” 

“I’ll  sit  quiet. ” 

Again  Pete  Hayes  continued  his  reading: 

“Cherry’s  got  on  to  a  real  soft  thing  this  time.  It’s  a  matter  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  he’ll  have  it,  too;  you  bet  your  life  on 
that,  Pete.  He’ll  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  how  it’s  going  to  be 
managed,  but,  of  course,  he’s  pretty  much  of  a  stranger  in  your 
part,  and  you  can  help  him  a  good  deal  if  yqu  like.  He’d  make 
it  worth  your  while,  too. 

“Do  all  you  can  for  him  and  trust  him  thoroughly.  What  he 
says  goes,  and  he’s  as  straight  as  a  line. 

"If  you  come  this  way  don’t  pass  by  the  door  of  your  old  friend, 

"Kid,” 

I 

“By  gosh!  thet’s  a  lette.  f^r  you,”  said  Pete  Hayes,  w’hen  he  had 
finished  reading.  “AVhat  no  you  make  of  et?” 

“It’s  very  pi’etty  reading,  Pete,”  said  his  friend,  “I’ll  want  to 
know  more  about  it.” 

“You  will?”  exclaimed  Cherry,  in  astonished  tones. 

“Yes.” 

“AVhy?” 

“Because  I’m  going  to  have  a  hand  in  it.” 

“Supposing  I  object?” 

“You  won’t.” 

“NVhy?” 

“Because  you’re  in  my  power,”  said  the  tall,  black  bearded 
man,  fixing  his  keen  eyes  fiercely  on  Cherry,  "and  I’m  Jesse 
.lames,  the  bandit  king  of  America.” 

Dead  silence  followed  this  astounding  announcement. 


CHAPTER  III. 

^  JESSE  JAMES  TAKES  CHARGE  OF  CHERRY. 

It  was  the  turu^of  the  red  headed  man  to  feel  a  second  sur¬ 
prise. 

To  find  himself  in  Pete  Hayes’  house  was  the  first.  ■<. 

But  Cherry  did  not  change  color. 

Apparently  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 

He  eyed  Jesse  James  very  keenly.  It  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  do  so. 

For  he  saw  before  him  probably  the  greatest  desperado  the 
world  had  probably  ever  known. 

NVell  might  he  be  styled  the  Bandit  King  of  America, 

I  Near  and  far  his  name  was  a  household  word,  and  everywhere 
it  was  associated  with  deeds  of  the  most  desperate  courage,  and 
in  some  cases  of  ferocity. 

“You  seem  a  bit  rattled,  mister,”  said  Pete  Hayes,  breaking  the 
silence. 

“Guess  I’m  not,”  said  Cherry.  “Just  taking  stock,  that’s 
all.” 

I  “And  w'hat  d’you  make  of  it?” 

!  “Don’t  wmnt  to  quarrel  with  the  gentleman,”  laughed  Cherry, 
i  “That’s  all.” 

I  “Shows  yer  sense.  Don’t  get  him  riled,  that’s  all;  jest  as  well 
I  stroke  a  grizzly  as  rub  Jesse  James  the  wrong  way.” 
j  “That’ll  do,  Pete,”  laughed  the  bandit  king.  “We  don’t  want 
!  to  spend  the  evening  talking  about  me.  Reckon  our  friend  here 
knows  the  sort  of  cuss  I  am.  Now  to  business.” 

1  “Business!”  cried  Pete. 

"NVhy.  sure.  Don’t  we  want  to  hear  our  red  faced  friendj 
talk?”  ■ 

“Gosh!  I  clean  forgot  that.  Come  along,  mister,  let’s  hear  yer 
story.  ” 

“My  story?”  exclaimed  the  man  addressed. 

“Great  Scott,  you’ll  make  me  tired  if  you  don’t  stop,”  said 
Jesse,  savagely.  “You’re  going  to  do  something  with  a  train, 
eh?” 

“Hold  et  up,”  put  in  Pete. 

“Try  to,”  laughed  the  bandit  king.  “It’s  long  odds  it  won’t 
amount  to  more.  ” 

“They’re  not  all  as  clever  as  you,  Jesse.” 

“Shut  up!  Let  Cherry  have  a  say!” 

“I’m  dumb!” 

“See  here,”  said  (^herry.  "I  mean  to  hold  this  train  up,  but, 

I  of  course.  I’ll  have  help.” 

“NVhere  from?” 

“’I’liat’s  my  business.” 

“Beg  your  pardon,  friend  Cherry,”  said  Pete  Hayes,  “but  if 
I  you’ll  look  at  that  letter  you  brought  me  Bob  Riley  says  you’h 
tell  me  everything.” 
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“rui  willing  to  tell  you,  Pete,"  said  the  red  bearded  man, 
sullenly.  ^ 

“Out  with  et,  then,  for  .lesseMl  have  to  hear  et,  an’  don’t 
you  forget  that.” 

“Suppose  there’s  no  help  for  it.’’ 

"Yer  right.  Thar  isn’t.” 

“Very  well.  I’d  arranged  with  half  a  dozen  fellers  to  lend 
a  hand  in  this  job.” 

“Where  are  they?” 

“Some  distance  off,  .Tesse  .Tames,  but  it’s  easy  for  me  to  send 
for  them.  That  was  all  arranged  before  hand.” 

“If  it’s  all  arranged,  why  in  thunder  did  you  come  on?” 

“Because  I  knew  nuthin’  about  the  country,  and  I  want  to 
pick  out  the  best  place  for  holding  up  the  train.” 

“That’s  true.  Go  on  with  your  stoi’y.” 

“There’s  not  much  more  to  say.” 

“Oh,  hut  there  is,  though.  You’ve  only  just  begun,”  laughed 
the  bandit  king. 

“Well,  when  I  leave  here  I  shall  move  about  the  country.  Guess 
Pete’ll  put  me  on  the  right  tack.” 

“Pete’ll  do  what  1  tell  him,”  said  Jesse  .Tames,  sharply,  “so  don’t 
reckon  on  getting  much  of  him.  Now,  mister,  I’ve  got  a  word  or 
two  to  say.” 

“I’m  listening.” 

“This  is  a  big  affair.” 

“  I  know  that.  ” 

“Shall  I  tell  vou  what  I’ve  decided?” 

“Sure!” 

“I’m  going  into  this  thing.”  ' 

“Who  with?” 

“The  boys.” 

“What!  the  .Tames  Boj’s?” 

“You’ve  hit  it.” 

“And  how  about  my  friends?  They  must  join,  too.” 

“Don’t  want  them.  In  fact,  I  won’t  have  them.  They’d  only  be 
in  the  way.  We’re  quite  enough  without.” 

“But,”  urged  Cherry,  “they’d  do  no  harm.  It’d  be  safer.” 

“You  don’t  catch  on  very 'quick,  mister.  There  would  be  sis 
more  men  in  the  ‘divvy.’  Now  that  won’t  suit  me.  Don’t  argue. 
It’s  no  use.  They’re  out  of  this,  see?” 

The  bandit  king’s  reasons  were  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  If  six 
more  men  took  part  in  the  enterprise  everybody’s  share  would  be 
materially  lessened. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Pete  fully  agreed  with  the  bandit  king 
on  that  point. 

“D’ye  want  to  freeze  me  out  as  well?”  asked  Cherry. 

“I  mean  to  act  on  the  square,”  said  the  bandit  king.  “If  this 
thing  goes  through,  and  we  get  the  money,  you  shall  have  your 
share  of  it.” 

“You  can’t  expect  more’n  that,  mister,”  said  Pete. 

“Reckon  I’ll  have  to  agree  to  anything,”  growled  Cherry. 

“Now,  you’re  beginning  to  talk  sense,”  remarked  Jesse  .Tames. 
“There’s  a  few  things  I  want  to  talk  about.” 

“Go  on,”  said  the  red  bearded  man. 

“You  say  there’ll  be  fifty  thousand  dollars  aboard  of  this 
train?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  d’ye  know?” 

“I  do  know.  That’s  enough.” 

“May  be  for  you,  but  I  want  to  see  into  it  a  bit  clearer.” 

“It’d  take  a  long  time  for  me  to  go  over  the  whole  story. 
It  came  to  me  through  Bob  Riley.  I  never  troubled  to  ask  him  how 
he  heard  it,  for  I  knew  1  could  trust  Bob.  lie  wouldn’t  play 
me  a  trick.” 

“Yer  can  bet  yer  life  on  that,”  put  in  Pete  Ilayes,  quickly. 

Jesse  James  did  not  press  the  point  any  further. 

An  idea  had  occurred  to  him  which  seemed  to  render  it  unim¬ 
portant  for  him  to  do  so. 

“What  train  is  the  stuff  coming  by?” 

“Don’t  know  the  time*  yet.” 

“I  mean  on  what  road." 

“The  Chicago  and  Alton.” 

“Good!  Is  the  money  coming  from  Chicago?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where’s  it  going?” 

“To  Kansas  City.” 

“So  vou  don’t  know  what  train?” 

“No.” 

“Nor  the  day?” 

“  .No.  ” 

“You  seem  a  bit  in  the  dark,  mister,”  said  the  bandit  king, 
with  a  sneer,  “You’re  sure  you  won’t  have  to  wait  many  years 
for  this  train?” 

']  he  red  bearded  man  exhibited  signs  of  anger. 

“It’s  clear  you  don’t  believe  me.” 

“t  haven’t  said  so.” 


“But,  Jesse  James,  your  tone  does!” 

"Now,  Jesse  .James  liad  not  the  slightest  intention  of  quarreling 
seriously  with  the  man  from  Chicago. 

He  was  too  necessary  to  him. 

So  he  made  some  remarks  which  smoothed  matters  over  con¬ 
siderably. 

“Reckon  you’ll  be  able  to  find  out  when  the  money  is  dis 
patched.  ’’ 

“Sure.” 

“Soon,  I  suppose?”  said  the  bandit  king. 

“Yes.” 

“How  will  Bob  Riley  communicate  with  you?” 

“I’ve  left  him  an  address.  He  can  send  me  a  telegram  there.” 

“Good  !  When  do  you  expect  one?” 

“Can’t  say.  May  be  a  message  to-morrow.  Anyway,  the 
money  will  be  on  the  way  to  Kansas  City  within  a  week.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it.  We’ll  be  busy.  You  are  mad  with  me  now." 
said  the  bandit  king,  “for  spoiling  your  fun,  but  when  you  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you,  you’ll  be  darned  glad  I  had  a  hand 
in  it.” 

“  Boys !  ”  said  Pete. 

“Well?” 

“Reckon  et’s  late.” 

“What  of  that?” 

“Hadn’t  we  better  turn  in?” 

“You  mean  go  to  bed?” 

“Yes.” 

“No  bed  for  me  to-night!”  cried  Jesse  James, 

“How’s  that?” 

“I’ve  got  a  long  ride  before  me.” 

“Better  rest.” 

“Can’t.  Me  and  this  gentleman  will  have  to  go  along.” 

“Me?”  cried  the  red  bearded  man. 

“Yes.  ” 

“But  I’m  comfortable  enough  here.  There’s  nothing  to  take  me 
away.  ” 

“Except  that  you’re  staying  here  doesn’t  fall  in  with  my  plans, 
and  I’m  running  the  show  now,”  cried  .Tesse  James,  “and  don't 
you  forget  it,” 

Cherry  protested  against  being  compelled  to  leave  the  hut. 

But  his  protests  were  unavailing. 

.Tesse  had  already  risen. 

He  was  putting  on  his  coat,  which  was  now  quite  dry,  having 
been  hanging  in  front  of  the  roaring  fire  which  blazed  in  the 
room. 

“Come  on,  Cherry,”  cried  the  bandit  king.  “Don't  want  to  hurry 
you,  but  we  must  be  off.  Have  a  final  drink,  then  we’ll  start.” 

The  red  bearded  man  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  comply. 

So  he  followed  Jesse  out  of  the  hut  to  the  shed  at  the  back. 

The  two  men  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away  at  a  fast 
pace.  I 

If  Cherry  had  any  thought  of  escaping  from  the  vigilant  hold 
of  the  bandit  king,  he  must  very  soon  have  become  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  it. 

For  now  it  was  quite  light. 

The  storm  had  cleared  away. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  the  heavens.  Every  object  was  dis¬ 
tinct. 

.Tesse  was  armed.  He  was  not. 

_  * 

The  bandit  king,  besides,  was  better  mounted  than  he  was. 

So,  if  he  had  attempted  to  escape.  .Tesse  would  have  been  after 
him  instantly,  and  would  have  compelled  him  to  stop,  under  pain 
of  being  shot. 

As  the  two  men  proceeded  the  country  they  were  traversing  be¬ 
came  even  more  lonely. 

It  was  now  wild  in  the  extreme. 

They  had  long  ago  left  the  road,  and  were  riding  along  a  nar¬ 
row  path  which  wound  in  and  out  as  it  followed  the  direction 
in  which  the  gulch  ran. 

This  gulch  was  below  them. 

Then,  in  front  of  them,  the  man  from  Chicago  saw  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  impassable  forest,  so  thickly  did  the  trees  seem 
to  have  grown. 

“Halt!”  cried  the  bandit  king.  “I’ll  tell  you  in  a  moment  what 
is  to  be  done.” 

Instantly  his  lips  gave  out  a  sound  which  was  like  the  cry  of 
an  owl. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TUK  MAN  FHOM  CIIICAQO  INTROniTCKO  TO  TttF  JAMKS  BOY.S. 
Cherry  was  completely  puzzled. 

— He  could  not  conceive  what  the  bandit  king’s  action  meant. 
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But  to  his  astonishment,  from  a  distance  he  heard  a  sound 
much  like  that  which  had  proceeded  from  Jesse  .Tames. 

"(."'ome  along.”  said  the  latter,  as  a  smile  appeared  on  his  face, 
“it's  all  right." 

“But  we'll  never  be  able  to  get  through  these  trees.” 

‘"We'll  have  to  walk,  that'll  be  it,"  said  the  bandit  king. 

Both  men  dismounted. 

'I'heu  they  were  able  to  proceed. 

Jesse  James  compelled  his  friend,  who  was  practically  his 
prisoner,  to  keep  in  front. 

The  bandit  king  was  close  at  his  heels,  giving  him  directions 
from  time  to  time. 

“Hands  up!”  cried  a  voice. 

"It's  all  right,  Ed!”  shouted  the  bandit  king. 

“That  you,  Jesse?” 

“You  bet.” 

“But  there  are  two  of  you.” 

“I’ve  got  a  friend.” 

“Bring  him  along,  then.” 

By  this  time  Jesse  James  and  the  red  bearded  man  had  reached 
the  spot  where  the  man  addressed  as  Ed  was  standing. 

The  party  had  reached  a  clearing  in  the  wood. 

So  progress  was  much  easier. 

Afar  off  could  be  seen  a  large  fire,  the  flames  of  which  leaped 
up  to  the  sky,  brightening  every  object  near  at  hand. 

Round  it  could  be  seen  the  dark  forms  of  a  number  of  men. 

Some  of  them  were  sitting  on  the  ground  warming  them.selves  at 
the  fire. 

Others  were  leaning  agsffnst  the  trees  that  grew  near. 

But  they  all  turned  around  at  sight  of  the  new  arrivals. 

“It’s  Jesse!”  shouted  several  of  the  party. 

“Thunder!  so  it  is.” 

The  bandit  king  was  assailed  by  all  kinds  of  questions  as  soon  as 
he  walked  up. 

“One  at  a  time,  boys!”  he  cried.  “1  can’t  answer  every¬ 
body.” 

“Who  in  thunder  is  this?”  exclaimed  Frank  James,  as  he  saw  the 
red  headed  man. 

Frank  James  was  the  bandit  king’s  brother. 

He  stepped  forward  and  gazed  fiercely  into  the  face  of  the 
stranger. 

Several  of  the  other  men  did  the  same. 

“Yes,  who  is  he,  Jesse?”  cried  two  or  three. 

Some  of  them  spoke  in  angry  tones. 

For  they  had  no  wish  to  have  a  stranger  introduced  into  their 
camp. 

And  it  was  their  camp. 

These  men  were  the  James  Boys,  and  this  place  was  their 
present  headquarters. 

Cherry  looked  around  him  intently. 

His  eyes  w'andered  from  one  to  another  of  the  men  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him. 

And  in  all  he  saw  a  remarkable  similarity. 

Some  were  taller,  some  were  stouter  than  the  others. 

But  the  expression  on  the  face  of  each  man  was  the  same. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  them?”  asked  Jesse  James,  with 
a  laugh,  as  he  noticed  his  companion  taking  stock  of  the  band. 

“You  ought  to  be  proud  of  them,  mister,”  was  the  red  bearded 
man’s  diplomatic  answer. 

“So  I  am.  But  sit  down,  boys,  we’ll  talk.” 

There  was  no  need  for  Jesse  James  to  make  the  remark 
twice. 

The  bandits  were  anxious  to  hear  their  leader’s  report. 

He  had  been  absent  from  the  camp  for  some  time. 

And  the  presence  with  him  of  a  stranger  added  to  the  desire  to 
hear  their  leader’s  report. 

So,  whilst  Jesse  .Tames  talked,  the  others  sat  around  the  fire, 
smoked  their  pipes  and  awarded  breathless  attention  to  the 
speaker. 

Seldom  did  they  interrupt. 

When  the  bandit  king  mentioned  that  fifty  thousand  dollars 
would  be  on  the  train,  there  was  a  shout,  expressive  of  gratified 
sun>rise. 

That  was  all. 

The  bandit  king  whispered  to  Bob  Ford,  who  was  sitting  next  to 
him. 

The  bandit  king  arose  and  walked  over  to  where  the  red  bearded 
man  was  sitting. 

“Huess  you’d  better  take  a  stroll  with  me,”  he  said. 

“I’ve  no  objection.” 

The  two  men  walked  away  out  of  hearing  of  the  circle  around 
the  campfire. 

“Now  hurry  up,  Frank!”  cried  Jesse  .Tames,  angrily. 

“Hon’t  get  riled,  Je.sse.  Seems  to  me  I’m  only  taking  proper 
prec.autions.” 

Several  of  the  bandits  agreed  with  Frank  James  on  this 
/oint. 


“I  want  to  know  a  bit  about  this  man,"  said  Frank  James, 
“before  he’s  admitted  into  our  band.” 

“You  believe  in  this  man,  Jesse?”  asked  Cole  Younger. 

“I  believe  his  tale’s  correct.” 

“He  may  be  an  impostor.” 

“Not  likely.” 

“I  don’t  see  that.” 

“There  are  too  many  circumstances  in  his  favor.  First  of  all, 
Pete  Hayes  is  an  old  friend  of  Bob  Riley,  from  whom  the  letter 
came.” 

“It  may  have  been  forged.” 

“Pete  swears  to  the  writing.” 

“That  looks  better.” 

“Besides,  Pete’s  heard  of  this  man  called  Cherry,  and  knows 
him  to  be  a  friend  of  the  ‘Kid’s,’  as  Bob  Riley  is  called.” 

“That  settles  me,  Jesse.” 

“But,  boys,  you  know  I  don’t  go  into  a  thing  without  some 
thought,”  said  the  bandit  king,  “and  I  generally  make  some 
inquiry.”  , 

“That’s  true,” 

“And,  by  gosh,  you’ll  find  me  the  same  now!  By  to-morrow 
I’ll  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  tale.” 

“How?” 

“Easy  enough  !  You  bet  your  life  I’lJ  work  it !” 

The  bandits  were  now  entirely  satisfied. 

It  was  now  light. 

The  sun  had  risen. 

The  day  was  one  of  great  beauty,  as  so  often  happens  after  a 
night  of  storm. 

The  change  of  w'eather,  and  the  prospects  of  soon  being  at 
work  again,  both  combined  to  put  the  bandits  in  good  temper. 

J’hey  were  laughing  loudly,  and  many  of  them  were  telling 
tlieir  comrades  what  they  would  do  with  their  respective  shares  of 
the  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Now  I  must  be  off.” 

These  words  from  the  bandit  king’s  lips,  clearly  spoken,  cut 
short  the  mirth. 

Dead  silence  followed. 

All  the  bandits  were  surprised  at  what  their  leader  had  said. 

“Yes,  boys,  I’m  going,”  said  Jesse  James,  as  he  arose  from  his 
seat  on  the  ground, 

“But  where?”  asked  Frank  James. 

“I’ve  got  business  to  attend  to.  Cherry’s  coming  with  me.” 

The  red  bearded  man  started. 

This  w'as  the  first  intimation  he  had  had  that  he  was  to  leave 
the  camp. 

lie  could  not  account  for  this  proceeding  of  the  bandit  king. 

“Get  your  horse!”  cried  Jesse  James.  “You’ve  had  enough 
breakfast  for  two  men,  and  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 

Cherry  knew*  by  this  time  that  there  was  no  arguing  with 
Jesse  .Tames. 

So  he  walked  over  to  where  his  horse  was  tethered  and  led  it 
back. 

Then  amid  the  trees  the  two  men  w^ent. 

Clear  of  the  forest,  the  bandit  king  and  his  friend  sprang 
the  saddles. 

At  a  gallop  they  started  off. 

They  rode  side  by  side. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  tw^o  men  rode  on. 

'  They  had  passed  several  houses,  and  had  seen  several  people, 
but  no  one  had  honored  them  with  much  notice. 

Some  distance  ahead  of  them  a  few'  houses  clustered  together 
show^ed  them  that  it  w'as  a  small  village. 

“Guess  we’ll  ride  around,”  said  the  bandit  king. 

So  the  tw'o  men  made  a  wide  detour,  striking  the  road  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  village. 

About  tw'o  miles  from  this  village  Jesse  James  drew  rein,  at 
the  same  time  commanding  his  friend  to  halt. 

The  bandit  king  was  surveying  the  landscape  in  a  very  keen 
manner. 

“Yes,  that’s  it,”  he  muttered.  “Now,  to  get  to  w'ork.” 

With  these  wmrds  on  his  tongue  he  dismounted. 

Cherry  followed  his  example. 

“Get  into  those  bushes,”  said  the  bandit  king. 

“Very  well.” 

The  two  men  led  their  horses  about  three  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  road. 

T’iien  the  bandit  king  hitched  up  his  steed,  telling  the  red 
headed  man  that  he  had  better  do  the  same. 

“We  may  be  some  little  time  here,”  said  Jesse  James,  “so  I 
advise  you  to  sit  down.  I’m  going  to.” 

He  suited  his  action  to  the  words. 

In  his  hand  he  had  his  six-shooter. 

This  he  now  placed  on  the  grass  by  his  side,  ready  for  prompt 
use  if  necessary. 
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'i'hen  he  took  from  his  pocket  sonic  paper  and  a  pencil. 
With  wondering  eyes  CMierry  watched  him. 
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plotti.xq  to  hold  up  the  train. 

The  bandit  king  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Yoirre  surprised.” 

“By  gosh,  yes.” 

“You  don’t  think  I’m  a  jay?” 

“If  I  did  I  wouldn’t  say  so.” 

The  bandit  king  looked  rather  hard  at  the  speaker,  not  quite* 
understanding  the  last  remark. 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  .lesse  .Tames,  “I’ve  heard  all  you’ve 
got  to  say,  but  j'ou  know  it’s  easy  enough  for  a  trick  to  be 
played.” 

“That’s  so.” 

“So,  to  prevent  anything  of  that  sort  I’m  going  to  telegraph 
to  your  friend,  Bob  Riley,  at  Chicago.” 

“Do  you  know  his  address?” 

“You  bet — I  got  that  from  Pete.” 

“You  don’t  put  much  trust  in  me.” 

“  I  trust  no  one.  ”  . 

“Have  your  own  way.” 

“I  mean  to.” 

The  bandit  king  was  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  had 
on  his  knee. 

When  he  finished  lie  looked  up  and  said : 

“Here’s  the  message.  What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

“Read  it  out.” 

“Very  well.” 

Jesse  James  read  as  follows : 

“Your  friend  Cherry  arrived.  Will  help  him  as  far  as  possible. 
Send  message  by  telegraph  confirming  your  letter  to  me,  and  also 
write  me  a  letter  to  the  same  effect.” 

“Seems  you’ll  get  what  you  want  if  you  send  that,”  remarked 
Cheery. 

“Yes,  I  think  so.  If  Bob  Riley  knows  nothing  about  you,  by 
gosh,”  said  Jesse  James,  giving  the  man  a  terrible  look,  “you’d 
better  not  have  been  born.  That’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say.” 

“I  don’t  look  like  d  man  who  is  scared,  do  I?”  , 

“No.”  • 

“I’m  not.  Send  as  many  telegrams  as  you  like,  and  you’ll  find 
the  result  satisfactory.” 

“I  hope  so  for  both  our  sakes.” 

“What  name  are  you  going  to  put  to  the  telegram?” 

“Why,  Pete  Hayes,  of  course.” 

“You’re  right.” 

“Now  we’ll  walk  to  the  office.” 

“Is  it  near?” 

“Yes.  Come  along.  I’ll  do  the  talking.  Don’t  you  open  your 
mouth  or  it’ll  be  the  worse  for  you.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  speak.” 

Jesse  James  and  his  friend  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  which 
was  near. 

He  handed  the  message  to  the  operator. 

“Y^ou  expect  a  reply?” 

“Yes.”  ' 

“Will  you  come  here  for  it?” 

“Can’t  you  send  it?” 

“Where?” 

“To  Pete  Hayes’  place.” 

“That’s  a  good  many  miles  away.” 

“I’m  willing  to  i)ay.  Take  what  you  want.” 

Jesse  .James  threw  a  ten  dollar  bill  on  the  table. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  clerk.  “It  shall  be  attended  to.” 

The  bandit  king  and  hl.s  friend  went  back  to  their  horses. 

Again  they  mounted  them. 

But  they  did  not  set  their  faces  toward  the  camp  of  tjhe 
bandits. 

They  paid  Pete  Hayes  another  visit. 

'I'here  was  a  wait  of  some  hours  before  the  men. 

They  i)asso(l  it  in  the  best  way  they  could. 

First,  they  ate  a  hearty  meal,  for  their  ride  had  made  them 
hungry, 

'I’lien  they  sat  and  drank  Pete  Hayes’  whiskey,  and  smoked 
their  i»ipes  and  talked. 

.lesse  .lames’  patience  was  almost  exhausted  when  he  saw  a 
man  riding  Jast  up  the  slope  that  led  to  the  house. 

“J'he  messenger  I"  he  gasped,  rising  from  his  seat  and  going 
to  the  door. 


I  'I  he  anticipation  of  the  bandit  king  was  correct. 

He  look  the  telegram. 

“(live  him  a  drink,  Pete,”  he  cried,  “while  I  see  what  it 
says.” 

Fagerly  Jesse  James  tore  open  the  enevelope,  half  expecting  to 
find  tlnit  he  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  fraud. 

But  the  words  of  the  answer  to  his  message  were  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

“Cherry  friend  of  mine.  What  he  says  goes.  Am  writing. 

“Bob  Riley.” 

“That,  looks  all  right,”  said  the  bandit  king,  as  he  tossed  the 
message  over  to  Pete. 

'f'he  latter  glanced  over  it. 

“Couldn’t  bo  better.  When  Bob’s  letter  comes  we  will  know 
more.  ” 

“That’s  so.  I’ll  be  back  again  in  two  days  for  the  letter.” 

The  bandits  knew  the  letter  could  not  arrive  for  two  days. 
They  sijent  this  irksome  period  of  waiting  in  their  camp. 

Of  course,  Cherry  was  with  them  all  the  time. 

Any  attempt  on  his  part  to  escape  was  out  of-  the  question, 
even  if  such  had  been  his  desire. 

He  was  constantly  watched. 

At  length  Jesse  James  was  able  to  arrive  back  from  another 
visit  to  Pete. 

It  was  clear  by  the  look  on  his  face  that  the  news  was 
^satisfactory. 

“Had  a  letter?”  shouted  Wood  Hita  * 

“Yes,  here  it  is.”  _ 

“Read  it.” 

“Give  me  time,  boys.” 

“Right.” 

The  bandits  crowded  around  their  leader. 

This  is  what  the  letter  said : 

I 

“Chicago,  Ill.,  April  — ,  18 — . 

.  “Dear  Pete: — Got  your  telegram  right  enough  and,  of  course, 
you  got  my  reply.  Glad  Cherry’s  fallen  in  with  you.  Let  him 
hear  the  contents  of  this  letter,  for  it’ll  give  him  all  he  w’ants  to 
know. 

“It  is  all  right  about  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  Kansas 
City. 

“The  money  is  to  be  shipped  right  enough.  It's  going  on 
a  Chicago  &  Alton  train,  and  it’ll  be  due  at  Kansas  City  at 
three  o’clock  on  Friday  morning.  Tell  Cherry  to  act  on  this,  for 
it’s  dead  sure  news.  There’s  no  mistake  about  it.  Can  tell  him 
no  more.  He, must  make  his  own  arrangements. 

“  Shall  watch  newspapers  anxiously,  you  bet ! 

'  “Bob.” 

“There’  boys!  What  do  you  make  of  it?”  cried  .Jesse. 

“Why,  that  it  is  a  darned  good  thing  that  you  fell  in  with 
our  friend  here,”  exclaimed  Cole  Younger,  slapping  Cherry  on  the 
back  as  he  spoke. 

“I  believe  you.” 

“Friday  morning,”  said  .Jesse,  “Why,  that’s  to-morrow.” 
“Y^ou’re  right.” 

“I  propose  that  we  stop  the  train  somewhere  .between  Iliggans- 
ville  and  Independence,”  said  Cole  Y’ounger. 

“Why  there?” 

“First,  because  it’s  pretty  lonelv. ” 

“That’s  so.” 

“And  secondly,  because  we  can 'get  away  easily.” 

“I  agree  with  Cole.” 

“So  do  I,  Frank,  if  we  can  hit  on  a  likely  spot.’' 

“How  about  Dead  wood  Gap?” 

“By  gosh!  That’s  fine!”  exclaimed  A1  Shepard. 

“Yes,”  said  Cole  Younger.  “There's  a  watchman  kept  at  that 
bridge.” 

“We  shan’t  find  a  better  place.” 

“I’m  willing,  boys,”  said  the  bandit  king.  “Are  you  all  of  the 
same  mind?” 

“Yes,  yes!”  they  shouted. 

“Tlien  Deadwood  Gap’s  the  place,”  said  .Jesse  .Tames.  “That’s 
fixed.” 

“We  haven’t  a  lot  of  time  to  spare,”  said  the  bandit  king.  “It’.s 
a  long  ride." 

“Well,  that’s  so.” 

“I  think  you’d  belter  start.  l)oys," 

“^^e’ll  ride  singly?” 

“Of  course,  and  meet  at  the  Gap.” 

“  1 1  ow  about  Cherry  ? ” 

“lie’s  going  with  me,"  .said  the  bandit  king, 

“I’m  otf.  Cherry,  so  you  come  along  with  me." 

“You  bet  I  will.  1  want  to  have  a  hand  in  this.” 
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"Then  hurry  up." 

The  bandit  king  and  the  other  man  left  the  camp. 

Shortly  afteward  the  rest  of  the  bandits  proceeded  to  do  the 
same. 

The  camp  was  deserted. 


CUAPTER  VT. 

THE  B-VM)1TS  ARRIVE  DEADWOOD  GAP. 

Jesse  James  and  his  friend  had  not  gone  very  far  when  the 
latter  spoke. 

"Is  this  the  way  to  Dead  wood  Gap?"  he  asked. 

"You  bet  it's  not." 

"Aren’t  we  going  there?" 

"Not  yet." 

"How's  that?" 

"Because  we  are  going  to  Pete's.” 

"That's  out  of  the  way,  I  reckon." 

"Mister,  don’t  try  to  teach  me,”  said  the  bandit  king.  “I  know 
what  I'm  doing.  I'm  going  to  the  telegraph  office  first.” 

"Why?" 

1  o  let  Bob  Riley  know  his  letter  was  received.” 

“Is  that  necessary?” 

"1  think  so;  that's  enougii. ” 

‘A'ery  well.  I'm  content.”  , 

In  silence  the  two  men  rode  on  after  this  talk. 

Lntil  they  reached  the  telegraph  office  to  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  paid  a  visit,  nothing  more  ^vas  said. 

Entering  the  office,  the  bandit  king  took  a  form  and  wrote 
a  message  on  it,  handed  it  to  the  operator,  together  with  the 
charge  for  it. 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

In  doing  so  he  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  red  bearded 
man. 

Cherry  had  one  hand  behind  his  back. 

In  it  was  what  looked  like  a  small  roll  of  paper. 

This  he  placed  on  Ihe  desk  in  front  of  the  operator,  and  then 
hurriedly  overtook  Jesse  James  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
door. 

Both  men  mounted  their  horses  and  galloped  off. 

The  bandit  king  found  he  had  more  time  than  '  he  had  im¬ 
agined. 

So  he  did  not  unduly  urge  his  horse  forward,  reflecting  that 
the  animal  had  a  heavy  task  before  it,  and  therefore  it  was 
unwise  to  distress  it. 

However,  in  good  time  they  arrived  once  moi’e  at  Pete’s. 

The  latter  did  not  exhibit  any  surprise  at  the  visit. 

In  fact,  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  expecting  them. 

'I'he  two  men  dismounted. 

They  entered  the  hut. 

The.  door  was  closed. 

Significant  looks  passed  between  the  bandit  king  and  Pete. 

Cherry  could  not  cpiite  undor.staud  what  was  going  on. 

He  knew  that  it  w'as  necessai'y  for  the  bandit  king  and  himself 
to  make  a  very  short  stay  if  they  meant  to  arrive  at  the  scene 
of  the  robbery  by  eleven  o’clock. 

Something  had  been  on  the  mind  of  Cherry  for  some  time. 

It  was  the  fact  that  he  was  still  unarmed. 

“Jesse  James,"  he  said. 

“Well?” 

"I’ve  got  something  to  say.” 

“Say  on,  only  don’t  waste  words.  My  time  is  short.” 

“I  want  a  six-shooter.” 

“What  for?” 

“Great  Scott!  You  don’t  think  a  man’s  going  to  take  part  in 
a  train  robbery  without  having  something  to  shoot  with.” 

“You  won’t  need  anything.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“You’re  not  going.” 

“Not  going?  Why,  wdmt  has  put  that  into  your  head?” 

“Don’t  know  what  put  it  there,”  laughed  the  bandit  king,  “but 
it’s  there  to  stay." 

“You  mean  to  say  I  am  not  going  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
affair?” 

"Cherry  became  very  much  excited. 

“By  heaven,  it’s  a  darned  shame!”  he  exclaimed.  “It’s  my 
hcbftine,  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  you  wouldn’t  have  beard 
of  it.”  ’ 

“f’an’t  help  that.”  * 

The  Viandit  king  Tose,  as  if  to  cut  sliort  any  further  discussion. 

Cherry  jumped  up,  as  if  to  prevent  Jesse  James  from  leaving. 

“Out  of  riiy  way!"  exclaimed  Jesse  James,  fiercely,  “or  I  may 
do  you  mischief!”  ^ 


As  the  bandit  king  spoke  he  put  his  hand  significantly  upon  his 
six-shooter. 

Cherry  instantly  reflected  that  he  was  entirely  unarmed. 

"You’ve  got  the  drop  on  me,  curse  you!”  he  hissed  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  with  a  face  distorted  by  passion. 

"Look  after  him,  Pete,”  .said  the  bandit  king,  carelessly,  as  ho 
walked  toward  the  door.  “If  he  gives  you  any  trouble,  shoot 
him.” 

“Sure." 

Jesse  James  had  gone. 

Already  the  echoes  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  were  rapidly  becoming 
fainter. 

Cherry  could  hardly  realize  what  had  happened. 

"I  don’t  mind  tollin’  you,"  said  the  red  bearded  man,  "that  I’m 
stayin’  here  against  my  will.  Can’t  it  be  arranged?” 

“What?” 

“My  getting  aw’ay. ” 

“Not  alive.” 

"The  other  way  wouldn’t  suit  me.” 

Cherry  tried  another  tune. 

“How'  much  is  it  w’orth?" 

"Worth?  Don’t  understand,”  remarked  Pete  Hayes. 

“Why,  how  much  will  you  take  to  look  the  other  way  for  a  few 
minutes?” 

“Can’t  be  done.” 

Persuasion  failed. 

But  the  red  bearded  man  had  not  given  up  the  idea. 

He  talked  to  I’ete  Hayes  about  various  matlers. 

But  all  the  time  he  ^vas  busily  engaged  in  thinking  how  he  could 
effect  his  purpose. 

He  took  his  pipe  from  his  pocket  and  filled  it. 

“Think  I’ll  hav?  a  light  from  the  fire!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Help  yourself.” 

To  get  to  the  fire  it  was  necessary  to  jiass  to  the  other  side 
ol’  the  small  table  where  I‘ete  Hayes  was  sitting. 

The  latter  viewed  the  movements  of  his  visitor  with  unconcern, 
for  he  was  not  advancing  toward  him. 

The  stranger  was  near  the  fire. 

He  stooped  down,  and  lifting  one  of  the  burning  brands  from 
the  hearth  lit  his  pipe  with  it. 

Then,  as  he  rose  up,  which  he  did  very  suddenly,  his  shoulder 
managed  to  coma  violently  in  contact  with  the  table. 

Instantly  it  was  overturned. 

The  six-shooter  fell  from  it  on  to  the  floor. 

Quick  as  lightning.  Cherry  sprang  toward  Pete  Hayes. 

The  latter  was  in  the  act  of  stooping,  to  grasp  his  six-shooter. 

Before  he  could  do  so,  or  rise  from  his  semi-recumbent  position. 
Cherry  was  upon  him. 

He  seized  Pete  Hayes  around  the  neck  with  both  hands. 

Then,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  forced  him  on  his  back. 

Pete  Hayes  was  taken  completely  by  surprise. 

He  tried  to  draw  another  pistol  he  had  in  his  belt. 

In  this  he  failed.  ' 

Cherry  did  it  for  him. 

“Now,  we’ll  see  whetlier  I  won’t  go,"  hissed  the  red  bearded 
man,  as  he  glared  fiercely  at  his  prostrate  foe.  "You're  in  my 
power,  and  curse  yon,  I’ve  a  mind  to  shoot!" 

However,  he  did  not  execute  his  threat. 

Pete  Hayes  was  (juite  powerless.  ' 

Both  his  six-shooters  were  in  the  jiossession  of  the  enemy. 

Cherry  relaxed  his  hold  on  the  man,  and  standing  up,  left  him 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  hut. 

To  find  a  piece  of  ci^rd  ^\as  but  the  work  of  a  few  moments. 

There  was  plenty  of  it  in  the  hut. 

“I’m  going  to  tie  you  up,  mister,”  said  Cherry.  “Not  that 
you  can  do  me  any  more  harm,  but  it’s  safer.” 

(}uickly  he  passed  the  cord  around  the  man's,  arms  and  legs 
and  firmly  secured  him. 

“No  need  to  gag  him.”  he  said.  “Let  him  shout  as  much  as  he 
likes.  There  is  no  one  near  to  hear  his  cries’.” 

Cherry  walked  to  the  door  and  unfastened  it. 

Turning  around,  he  addressed  a  final  remark  to  Pete  Hayes. 

“I’m  going  to  have  a  try  for  the' money,”  he  said,  “and  I’ll 

tell  Jesse  James  when  I  .see  him  that  it  was  not  your  fault  that 

I  got  away.  ” 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  red  bearded  man,  Pete  Hayes  hurled 
inii)otent  curses  and  threats  after  him. 

Cherry  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  finding  his  horse  and  mounting 
it. 

Then  at  full  speed  he  set  off  for  Doadwood  Gap. 

Tile  bandits  had  all  reached  the  scene  of  the  intended  robbery. 

Jesse  James  was  not  there  yet.  though,  but  his  comrades  felt  no 

anxiety  on  that  score. 

They  knew*  that  he  would  soon  be  on  hand. 

A  better  spot,  so  far  as  probable  interfereiu-e  v/as  concerned, 
could  not  well  have  Ix'cn  chosen. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  the  station. 
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Through  tho  (Jap  a  small  stream  ran. 

The  train  crossed  it  over  a  wooden  bridge. 

At  this  bridge  a  watchman  was  always  stationed,  for  there 
was  sometimes  danger  in  times  of  heavy  Hood,  that  the  bridge 
might  suffer  damage. 

To  guard  against  any  accident  from  such  a  cause,  the  watch¬ 
man  was  always  ready  to  show  the  danger  signal  and  stop  the 
train.  ^ 

The  night  was  chilly. 

The  bandits  were  posted  under  some  high  trees  that  grew  near  the 
bridge. 

Unseen  and  unheard  by  the  watchman,  they  had  got  to  this  place, 
having  left  their  horses  at  some  little  distance  away. 

All  of  them  were  now  masked.  It  was  a  precaution  they  in¬ 
variably  took  to  guard  against  detection. 

They  could  see  the  watchman  pacing  to  and  fro  to  keep  himself 
warm. 

To  seize  him  was  a  work  of  no  difficulty. 

Against  such  overwhelming  odds  he  could  make  no  struggle. 

There  was  a  slight  rustling  of  the  bushes. 

It  was  not  much,  but  their  keen  ears  detected  the  sounds  in¬ 
stantly. 

At  once  they  turned,  standing  with  their  pistols  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  meet  an  unexpected  foe. 

“Are  you  there?”  asked  a  voice,  in  a  whisper. 

“It’s  Jesse.” 

“Sure.” 

To  their  astonishment  their  leader  advanced  toward  them  alone. 

“Where’s  the  other?”  asked  Frank  James,  in  a  very  quiet 
voice. 

“Got  rid  of  him.” 

“Not  killed  him,  Jesse?” 

“No  fear.  Never  kill  unless  it  is  a  necessity,  is  my  motto, 
boys.  No,  he’s  all  right.  I  left  him  up  at  Pete’s.” 

“What?  Didn’t  he  want  to  come?” 

“You  bet  he  did,  but  I  didn’t  want  him.  Reckon  we  can 
manage  these  fifty  thousand  dollars  ourselves.” 

“You  bet  we  can.  There’s  not  many  flies  on  you,  Jesse.” 

The  bandits  posted  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  track. 

The  train  would  stop  before  it  reached  the  bridge,  so  it  waa 
on  the  eastern  side  that  they  took  up  their  position. 

Jesse  James  was  standing  apart  from  the  others. 

It  was  his  business  to  display  the  danger  signal. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  be  nearer  the  bridge  than 
the  others. 

Moments  of  waiting  are  always  irksome. 

The  bandits  found  the  delay  very  trying. 

“See!  The  train’s  coming!” 

As  the  bandit  king  spoke,  the  bandits  all  saw  the  lights  flashing 
in  the  distance. 

The  bandit  king  was  ready. 

He  had  the  lantern  in  his  hand.  Now  he  raised  it  aloft,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  red  glare  of  the  danger  signal  to  the  approaching 
train. 

The  latter  was  going  at  great  speed. 

fl'he  bandits  looked  to  see  it  check  its  progress. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 

At  the  same  rate,  like  a  whirlwind,  the  train  swept  by  the 
bandits,  past  the  bandit  king,  over  the  wooden  bridge,  right  out 
of  sight. 

Bang!  Bang! 

Two  shots  were  fired. 

They  came  from  the  train. 

One  of  them  struck  Jesse  James  on  this  pistol  belt,  but  glancing 
aside  from  the  metal,  did  no  harm. 

However  he  had  a  narrow  escape. 

Spellbound,  the  bandit  king  remained  for  an  instant  gazing  after 
the  retreating  train. 

He  was  so  astounded  at  what  had  happened  that  he  scarcely 
noticed  the  shots  that  were  fired  at  him. 

His  comrades,  too,  were  paralyzed  with  astonishment. 

No  one  spoke. 

Then,  before  a  movement  could  be  made,  there  was  a  loud 
noise. 

Out  on  the  track,  in  the  direction  from  which  the  train  had  come, 
there  appeared  a  large  body  of  men. 

“Surrender!”  cried  a  loud  voice. 

At  once  the  bandits  knew  that  they  had  fallen  into  a  trap. 

“This  way,  boys!"  shouted  the  bandit  king,  whose  coolness  never 
deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Recovering  frrun  their  surprise  at  finding  their  lives  at  stake, 
the  bandits  followed  the  advice  of  their  lender  and  rushed  desper- 
.'itely  toward  the  bridge. 

Their  intention  was  to  cross  it. 

Immediately,  as  if  springing  from  the  ground,  appeared  another 


body  of  men,  apparently  as  numerous  as  those  who  had  shown 
themselves  at  the  other  part  of  the  track. 

’I  he  bandits  were  between  two  forces. 

•Jesse  James  was  still  going  toward  the  bridge. 

The  sight  of  this  new  force  stopped  him  for  a  moment. 

Then,  to  his  amazement,  he  saw  at  the  head  of  this  fresh  force, 
the  man  whom  he  had  left  in  Pete  Hayes’  hut. 

Cherry  was  leading  the  enemy. 

“Ha!  Ila !  Jesse  James!”  laughed  the  latter,  triumphantly, 
“it’s  my  turn  now.” 

Mad  with  rage,  the  bandit  king  sprang  forward. 

He  raised  his  six-shooter  and  fired. 

Bang ! 

“Curse  you!”  he  cried.  “We  may  be  beaten,  but  you  shan’t 
live  to  see  it !  ” 

Crack !  Crack ! 

Bang !  Bang ! 

A  terrible  fusilade  rang  out. 

Past  the  bandits  flew  the  bullets. 

The  desire  was  to  capture  the  desperadoes  alive. 

Consequently  the  enemy  fired  high. 

Otherwise,  undoubtedly  the  bandits  would  have  sustained  severe 
loss. 

Before  the  foe  could  fire  again,  Jesse  James  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  only  chance  that  was  left  to  him. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  sprang  off  the  bridge  into 
the  stream  below,  calling  on  his  comrades  to  follow. 

This  action  was  so  sudden  that  the  bullets  that  were  fired 
went  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  bandits  were  sped  around  a  sharp  corner  by  the  rushing 
tide. 

If  this  had  not  happened  they  would  still  have  run  great  danger 
of  being  shot,  though  now  they  presented  a  smaller  mark  to  the 
enemy. 

Seeing  what  had  happened.  Cherry,  who  was  in  command  of 
one  side  of  the  bridge,  led  his  men  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream. 

Cherry  found  that  the  bandits  had  left  the  stream. 

They  had,  the  instant  they  turned  the  corner,  clambered  out 
on  the  bank. 

Back  to  the  bridge  he  hastened. 

Rushing  across  with  his  men,  he  came  up  to  the  sheriff. 

“Quick!”  he  cried,  excitedly,  “or  they’ll  beat  us  yet,” 

“Why?” 

“They’re  out  of  the  river  on  this  side.  We  must  get  through  the 
bushes  to  them.” 

Fortune  favored  the  bandits. 

Through  the  trees  they  made  their  way. 

Arrived  at  some  distance  down  the  stream,  they  crossed  it 
again. 

By  so  doing  they  managed  to  get  to  their  horses  without  being 
observed. 

“Separate  and  ride  for  your  lives!”  shouted  Jesse  James,  as 
he  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

“Where?” 

“The  place  fixed  on,”  was  the  enigmatic  answer. 

“Right.” 

Then,  dispersing,  the  bandits  rode  away  at  their  utmost  speed 
from  the  scene  of  their  defeat. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  KENTUCKY. — JESSE  JAMES  AMD  BOB  FORD  VISIT  COLUMBIA. 

One  fine  morning,  about  a  month  after  the  events  recorded, 
the  bandits  might  have  been  found  encamped  in  one  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  Blue  Grass  State. 

All  of  them  were  there. 

The  last  of  the  band,  Ed  Kelly,  had  made  his  appearance  on 
the  previous  day. 

The  weather  was  quite  mild. 

The  bandits  w’cre  lying  around  on  the  grass,  smoking  and  chat¬ 
ting. 

They  did  not  fear  intrusion. 

For  they  were  far  away  from  any  habitation,  and  no  one  was 
likely  to  pass  near  them. 

“You  read  all  about  it,  .Jesse?”  said  Ed  Kelly. 

“Hang  it.  yes.” 

“By  gosh  !  we  never  had  a  closer  call." 

“Thunder!  it  was  well  arranged." 

“You  bet  it  was.”  said  Jesse  James,  gloomily.  ‘Tuit  wo  ('lAuldn’t 
do  more  than  we  did." 

“We  took  every  precaution." 

“I  call  it  great!”  remarked  Cole  Younger. 
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"limit?  YosI"  shouted  the  bandit  king,  savagely,  “and  our 
friend  Cherry  will  suffer  for  it  yet.  I'll  get  my  hands  on  him.” 

“Ky  gosh!  1  don’t  want  to  see  him  again!”  exclaimed  Jim 
Cummins.  "Once  is  enough." 

"^^■ho  was  he?"  asked  one  of  the  band. 

“Eh?  l>o  you  mean  to  say  that  you  haven’t  read  all  about 
him?"  said  the  bandit  king,  in  an  ill-tempered  manner.  “Why 
the  papers  have  been  full  of  business.” 

“lieading’s  not  in  my  line,  Jesse.” 

“Then  I'll  tell  you  about  him.  He  was  a  fly  cop.” 

"Y’ou  bet  I  know  that.  What  was  his  name,  and  where  did  he 
come  from?” 

“The  papers  call  him  Dan  Martin.” 

“I  know  him!”  cried  the  man  who  had  wanted  the  information, 
“why.  he’s  one  of  Pinkerton’s  best  men.” 

As  maj’  be  gathered  from  this  talk,  the  newspapers,  especially 
those  published  in  the  neighborhood,  had  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  their  space  to  the  attempted  capture  of  the  bandits. 

If  the  project  had  been  successful  Dan  Martin  would  have  met 
with  nothing  but  praise. 

As  it  was  he  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  harsh  criticism. 

Amongst  other  things  he  was  blamed  for  not  having  captured 
or  killed  Jesse  James  when  he  first  met  him. 

But  the  detective  had  left  Chicago  fully  intending  to  take  the 
whole  baud,  dead  or  alive,  and  he  did  not  allow  the  accidental 
meeting  with  the  bandit  king  to  disturb  his  arrangements. 

When  he  had  accompanied  Jesse  James  to  the  telegraph  office 
on  the  second  visit,  he  had  handed  a  message  to  the  operator 
without  being  seen  by  the  bandit  king. 

It  was  this  message  which  had  brought  the  sheriff  and  his 
deputies  to  the  scene  of  the  robbery. 

However,  Dan  Martin  was  not  beaten  yet. 

One  day  the  bandit  king  and  Bob  Ford  went  to  Columbia. 

This  little  town,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  village,  was 
in  Adair  county.  • 

It  was  a  quiet  little  place  and  seldom  gave  evidence  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  much  life. 

The  two  bandits  knew  it  well. 

They  were  acquainted  with  it  in  the  old  days  when  they  were 
fighting  under  Quantrell’s  banner. 

And  knowing  its  characteristics,  both  men  were  surprised  when 
tliey  entered  the  village  about  noon  to  .see  so  much  bustle  and 
activity. 

The  streets  were  full  of  people. 

“Something  up,  Jesse,”  said  Bob  Ford,  quietly,  as  they  were 
riding  side  by  side. 

“Wonder  what  it  is?” 

“Political  convention,  I  guess,”  replied  Bob  Ford. 

“Maybe,  but  it’s  no  good  puzzling  our  brains  about  it.  Bob. 
We’ll  put  the  horses  up  somewhere  and  have  a  look  around.” 

“That’s  best.” 

Very  soon  the  two  bandits  arrived  at  an  inn  where  there  was, 
as  they  knew,  very  good  accommodation  for  horses. 

The  stable  yard  was  crowded  with  carriages  of  all  kinds,  evi¬ 
dently  belonging  to  the  people  who  were  seen  on  the  street. 

However,  there  was  room  for  the  bandits’  horses,  and  after 
seeing  them  hitched  up,  and  giving  them  some  food,  the  two  men 
walked  into  the  inn. 

Here  they  judged  they  would  be  able  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  this  unusual  stir  that  was  apparent. 

The  bandit  king  saw  a  bill  announcing  the  sale  of  the  late 
(’olonel  Randolph’s  stud  of  racers,  trotting  horses  and  road  horses 
that  would  take  place  that  afternoon  at  two  o’clock. 

Then  he  said  to  Bob  Ford. 

“It’s  an  auction  sale.  Horses  are  to  be  sold.” 

“Oh,  is  it?  Perhaps  we’d  better  attend,”  ^laughed  Bob  Ford, 
“and  buy  a  few.” 

“Guess  some  of  the  fast  ones  would  be  mighty  useful.” 

“No  doubt.” 

“And  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  get  hold  of  a 
few.” 

“No  reason  that  I  know  of,  .Tesse,  except  that  we  are  suffering 
at  present  from  a  scarcity  of  money.” 

“What’s  money  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Great  Scott,  Jesse,  you’re  not  going  to  ask  the  autioneer  to 
take  your  note?” 

“Not  much,  only  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  have  any  of  these 
horses,  1  will,” 

“But  it’s  impossible.  You  can’t  get  hold  of  them  with  this 
crowd  about.” 

“Ix)ok  here.  Bob.”  said  .Jesse  James,  sharply,  “I  know  wdiat 
I’m  talking  about.” 

“V'ery  likely.” 

“And  what’s  the  matter  with  waiting  on  the  road  outside  the 
village  after  dark.  They’ll  nearly  all  leave  the  place.  We  can 
easily  jnmp  and  capture  some.” 


“By  gosh,  so  w'e  can.  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

“Good  thing  you’ve  got  some  one  to  think  for  you!”  laughed 
.Jesse  James.  “But  come  along.  Bob.  We’ll  get  some  dinner.” 

“That’s  what  they  all  seem  to  be  after,” 

“Yes.  That’s  a  fine  old  trick.  They’ll  bid  up  better  after 
they’ve  fed  and  have  filled  up  with  some  wdiiskey.” 

The  two  bandits  went  into  the  room  where  food  was  being 
served. 

They  had  made  up  their  minds  that  when  dinner  was  over  they 
w'ould  attend  the  auction. 

The  sale  proceeded  wdth  great  vigor. 

The  two  bandits  w'ere  there,  watching  the  proceedings  with 
considerable  interest. 

Many  of  the  hor.ses  exhibited  for  sale  met  Jesse  James’  ap- 
proval,  and  Bob  Ford  quite  agreed  with  his  leader’s  views  that 
some  of  them  ought  to  be  taken  possession  of. 

The  bandit  king  left  Bob  Ford. 

He  strolled  about,  mingling  with  the  crowd,  occasionally  hav¬ 
ing  a  word  to  say  to  some  of  the  bystanders. 

The  majority  of  the  latter  were  in  the  same  position  as  him¬ 
self. 

They  were  not  buyers,  but  had  been  attracted  to  the  sale  ring 
for  want  of  having  something  better  to  do. 

“Getting  good  prices,”  observed  Jesse  James,  to  a  man  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  standing  near  him. 

“Reckon  so,”  was  the  answer.  “Zeb  Morgan  generally  manages 
to  do  that.” 

“Zeb  Morgan?”  said  the  bandit  king.  “Why,  who’s  he?” 

“What!  Don’t  you  know’  him?” 

This  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

“No;  I’m  a  stranger  in  these  parts.”  - 

“That  accounts  for  it.  Thought  everybody  knew  old  Zeb.  Yes, 
he’s  having  a  good  sale.” 

“It  won't  be  over  for  some  time,  I  imagine.” 

“He’ll  be  lucky  if  he  gets  it  over  before  dark.” 

“It  certainly  looks  like  that.” 

“Yes,  and  he’s  a  long  way  to  go.” 

“What?  Doesn’t  he  live  here?” 

“No.” 

“Where  then?” 

“Oh,  on  the  w’ay  to  Greensburgh.  Old  Zeb’ll  get  back  there 
to-night,  though.  He’ll  ride  over  in  his  carriage.” 

“Is  that  so?” 

“Say!” 

“Well?” 

“D’you  want  to  hev  a  bet?” 

“What  about?"  asked  the  bandit  king,  surprised  at  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

“I’ll  tell  you.  I’ll  bet,  mister,  fifty  dollars  that  the  total  for  the 
sale  this  afternoon  comes  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder,”  laughed  the  bandit  king,  “but  as  I’m  a 
stranger  here  and  know  nothing  about  the  stock  that’s  being  sold, 

I  won’t  have  anything  to  say  in  the  matter.” 

“Just  as  you  like.” 

“Thank  you.  not  to-day,”  said  the  bandit  king,  as  he  moved 
away. 

Jesse  .James  walked  around  amongst  the  crowd  until  he  came 
to  where  Bob  Ford  was  standing. 

He  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?” 

“Y^ou  didn’t  imagine  it  was  a  policeman,  did  you?”  laughed  the 
bandit  king. 

“Well,  no!” 

“Come  along.  Bob,  I  want  you.” 

The  two  men  hastened  to  the  inn. 

As  they  anticipated,  they  found  it  absolutely  deserted. 

In  the  bar  was  one  man  only.  That  w'as  the  bartender. 

And,  judging  from  his  remarks,  he  was  annoyed  at  having  to 
be  there. 

He  served  the  two  bandits  with  whiskey,  and  they  sat  at  a  table 
to  drink. 

“You  don’t  take  much  interest  in  horses,”  said  the  bartender. 

“Why?” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  here  if  you  did.” 

“Oh,”  said  Jesse  James,  without  a  smile  on  his  face,  “we’ve 
bought  all  we  want,  and  we’re  here  to  talk  over  a  little  business.” 

“That’s  different.” 

“Now,  Jesse,  what  is  it?”  asked  Bob  Ford. 

“When  I  left  you  just  now.  Bob,  I  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the 
visitors  at  the  sale  yard.” 

“Well?” 

“He  wanted  to  have  a  bet  with  me.” 

“What  about?” 

“He  said  that  the  takings  at  the  sale  to-day  would  come  to 

$20,000.” 
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"What  in  thundpr,’  ciit'd  Itoh  Fc'rd,  "does  it  matter  to  us  what 
they  amount  toV” 

"It  matters  a  good  deal.  I’m  coming  to  lliat.  Now,  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  name  is  Zeb  Morgan." 

"If  it  was  Nebuchadnezzai', "  said  Bob  Ford,  angrily,  "it  could 
make  no  difference.  Como  to  the  point,  .Tesse,  or  I’ll  get  mad.’’ 

'I'he  bajulit  king  laughed. 

"Now,  Zeb  Morgan  does  not  live  here.” 

Bob  Ford  made  no  comment,  so  Jesse  James  went  on  with  his 
story. 

“lie  li\es  over  at  Crecnsburgh. " 

"(Jo  on." 

I'/Ob  Ford  was  now  all  attention. 

"He’s  going  back  there  to-nighi,”  said  the  bandit  king. 

"Well?" 

“lie’ll  drive  there  for  sure,”  exclaimed  Jesse  .Tgraes,  "and  you 
bet  your  life  he’ll  take  the  money  back  with  him." 

“By  heaven!"  cried  Bob  Ford,  excitedly,  “I  see  what  you’re 
getting  at.  You  mean  that  we’re  to  make  an  attempt  at  the 
money.” 

“That’.s  just  what  I  do  mean.  Now,  let  me  hear  what  you 
think  of  it.” 

"I  think  we  must  have  the  money,  Jesse.” 

"Well,  we’re  going  to  make  no  mistake  about  that.” 

"How?” 

“That’s  exactly  what  we’ve  got  to  talk  about,”  said  the  bandit 
king. 

“  I  reckon  it’s  easy.  ” 

“No  doubt,  if  we  can  hit  on  a  good  plan.” 

“You  say  he's  going  to  ride  home?” 

“Yes." 

“Let’.s  stop  his  carriage.” 

“I’ve  thought  of  that,  but  T  don't  like  it.” 

“Then  there’s  another  difficulty. " 

"What’s  that?” 

“He  won’t  be  alone.” 

“He’ll  have  his  coachman  with  him,  of  course.” 

There  was  a  silence  of  .sevefal  minutes  during  which  the  bandits 
took  occasion  to  help  themselves  to  some  more  whiskey. 

"Say!"  cried  Bob  Ford,  suddenly. 

“Well?"  ' 

“I’ve  got  a  plan.” 

“Out  with  it  then.  Hope  it’s  a  good  one.” 

“You  say  he’s  got  a  coachman?” 

“You  bet  he  has.” 

“  Very  well.  What’s  the  matter  with  one  of  us  acting  as 
driver?" 

"Thunder!"  cried  the  bandit  king,  after  a  moment’s  palise.  "I 
believe  you’ve  struck  it." 

"It’s  a  good  idea,  Jesse.” 

“Yes,  if  it  can  be  carried  out.  It’s  a  plan  I  tried  once,  Bob, 
when  you  vyeren’t  with  me.” 

“Try  it  again.” 

“If  it  can  be  done.  But  how  do  you  intend  to  work  the 

scheme?” 

"Why,  one  of  us  will  be  in  front.  Then  the  other’ll  ride  up  and, 
of  course,  the  carriage  will  stop.” 

“’riiat’s  mighty  fine.  But  how  about  the  carriages  and  horse¬ 
men  coming  along  behind?  They’ll  be  on  the  scene  in  no  time,  and 
then  there’ll  be  mischief.” 

"That’s  true.” 

“Still,  your  plan  is  a  good  one.  Boh.  This  is  how  it  can  be 
carried  out.” 

“Well?” 

"Now,  there’s  sure  to  be  some  horses  turning  off  the  main 
road  !  ” 

“There  must  be.” 

“So  you  see  whichever  of  us  that  is  driving  will  turn  the  carriage 
down  into  one  of  those  lanes.” 

"But  Zeb  Morgan  will  notice  the  mistake.” 

“Sure.  He’ll  -shout  out  to  know  what’s  up.” 

"That’ll  spoil  all." 

“Not  a  bit.  Bob.  We  shall  have  got  all  we  want.  We’ll  be  away 
from  the  crowd  and  the  affair’ll  be  over  before  we  have  time  to  turn 
the  carriage  around  again.” 

“Who’s  to  drivy,  .Tesse?” 

"(Jan’t  .say  yet.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Must  fiml  out  Zeb  Morgan’s  coachman  and  see  what'  he’s 
like  first.” 

“.Now.  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  how  will  the  man  who’s 
going  to  do  the  holding  iijr  know  which  lane  to  wait  in?” 

“He  rlon’t  need." 

“Why  not?" 


“Because  he’ll  have  to  follow  the  carriage  pretty  r-lose  from 
here.  ’I'hen,  when  it  leaves  (his  road,  he  must  go  alter  it.” 

“That  settles  everything.  1  think  this  will  go  thr-ough, ” 

"1  know  it  will.” 

“How  shall  we  manage  the  coachman?” 

“That’s  easy,  Bob.  We’ll  have  to  find  him  first,  but  I  reckon 
we’ll  do  that  without  much  trouble.  Then  we  must  make  him 
drunk.” 

“Good!” 

“Come  on!  Let’s  go  and  find  him.” 

“Very  well.” 

The  two  bandits  hurried  away. 

They  went  out  into  the  stable  yard,  where  there  were  a  number 
of  men,  some  of  them  lounging  about,  others  attending  to  the 
liorses. 

It  was  evident  fi-om  their  appearance  that  they  were  mostly 
coachmen. 

“Say,”  cried  one  of  the  coachmen,  addr-essing  another;  “when 
d’you  start?” 

“Old  Zeb  told  me  about  nine  o’clock  1  was  to  be  ready.  Reck¬ 
oned  he’d  have  some  supper  after  the  sale  before  he  left.” 

The  bandits  looked  at  each  other. 

They  had  found  the  man  they  wanted.  The  next  thing  to  do 
was  to  isolate  him  from  his  companions. 

.Tesse  .Tames  went  at  the  matter  boldly. 

Leaving  Bob  Ford,  he  walked  right  over  to  where  the  man  w'as 
standing. 

“You’re  Zeb  Morgan’s  coachman,  1  reckon.” 

“That’s  me.” 

“I’d  like  to  do  a  stroke  of  business  with  you.” 

“Let’s  hear  it.” 

“I’m  taking  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  team.  Are  -  they  for 
sale?” 

“You  bet  they’re  not.” 

"Sorry.  Liked  to  have  bought  them.” 

“No;  old  Zeb  wouldn’t  part  with  either.” 

"Can  I  have  a  look  at  them?  I’ve  only  seen  them  when  they  were 
moving.  ” 

“Sure,  this  is  the  way.” 

’I'he  coachman  led  Jesse  James  into  the  barn,  the  door  of  which 
was  open. 

The  stalls  were  crowded  with  horses  of  all  kinds. 

Zeb  Morgan’s  horses  were  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

For  some  time  the  two  men  discussed  the  various  points  of  the 
two  hoi’ses. 

Then  .Tesse  .Tames  proposed  a  drink,  and  the  coachman  with 
alacrity  accepted  the  invitation. 

So  out  into  the  yard  the  bandit  king  and  his  new  friend 
went. 

To  Bob  Ford’s  astonishment,  they  passed  out  into  the  street. 

He  ^’ondered  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  move,  but  he  felt 
assured  that  .Tesse  .James  had  good  reason  for  what  he  did. 

Then,  in  response  to  a  signal  from  his  leader.  Bob  Ford  followed 
after  the  two  men. 


CHAPTER  VI  1 1. 

THE  n.VMDIT  KTXG  IIOLD.S  UP  THE  CARni.\GE. 

.Tesse  .Tames  and  the  coachman  entered  a  small  hou.se  at  the  end 
of  village. 

Now  Rob  Ford  realized  why  his  leader  had  acted  in  this 
manner. 

He  recognized  the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have 
sat  drinking  in  the  inn  where  the  horses  were  stabled,  and  to 
which  all  the  visitors  would  return  as  soon  as  the  sale  was 
over. 

^  “.Tesse’s  smart,  thei^e’s  no  doubt  of  that.”  mused  Bob  Ford. 
"Guess  he’s  twisting  (hat  cuss  round  his  finger.” 

A  few  minutes  aRer  the  two  men  had  entered  the  house — it  was 
a  small  inn — Bob  Ford  did  the  same. 

Here  you  are.  Bob,”  cried  the  bandit  king,  jumping  up.  "\V»>n- 
dered  what  had  become  of  you.” 

"1  lost  sight  of  you  for  a  time." 

“Mister.”  said  (he  bandit  king,  turning  to  the  coachman,  “you 
don  t  mind  my  friend  joining  us.  do  you?” 

“  TN  hy,  thunder,  no!  Sit  down,  mister,  and  have  some  ('om 
juice." 

The  three  num  .seemed  to  be  having  ;i  very  jolly  time. 

Jesse  James  told  stories,  and  Bob  Ford  tlid  the  .same. 

The  coachman  took  his  t>art  in  the  talk. 

'Phe  time  pa.ssed  ideasantly.  and  the  whiskey  pass.',!  fr,\piently. 

So  much  so,  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  the  Ivxndits 
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disoovei'ed  that  their  uew  acquaiutuiice  was  considerably  the  worse 
for  what  he  had  drank. 

His  condition  was  apparent,  when  he  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
hading  himself  unable  to  stand,  sank  back  in  his  seat  again. 

His  head  dropped  on  his  chest. 

Jesse  James  shook  him. 

*‘\\ake  up,  mister,  pull  yourself  together.  You’re  all  right.” 

But  his  actions  gave  the  lie  to  the  bandit  king’s  statements. 

His  only  reply  was  a  confused  murmur  of  unintelligible  words. 

“He's  done  for." 

Jesse  James  held  up  his  hand  warningly  to  restrain  Bob  Ford’s 
tongue 

He  know  that  drunken  men,  though  apparently  helpless,  are 
yet  able  to  hear  and  understand  what  is  being  said  around 
them. 

A  t]uick  decision  must  be  come  to.  Already  it  was  dark. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  back  to  the  inn  to  harness  the  horses. 

Jesse  soon  made  up  his  mind. 

He  called  the  lancllord. 

“See  here,”  said  Jesse  James,  “our  friend’s  a  little  bit  under  the 
weather.  ” 


sharply  with  the  reins,  turned  the  carriage  into  the  dark  and 
narrow  lane  that  led  from  the  main  road. 

The  auctioneer  and  his  clerk  were  amazed. 

What  did  this  conduct  meanV 

Jesse  .lames  at  a  furious  pace  was  riding  up  after  the  c'dr- 
riage. 

'I'lie  time  for  action  had  come. 

There  was  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  face,  as  with  lips  firmly 
.set  and  pistol  in  hand,  he  made  for  the  vehicle. 

All  at  once  the  exact  nature  of  affairs  seemed  to  flash  on  the 
clerk. 

“This  is  not  our  man!”  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  coachman. 

“  By  gosh,  no  !  *’ 

Quick  as  lightning  old  Zeb  Morgan  drew  a  six-shooter  he  was 
carrying. 

At  the  same  instant  the  clerk,  fearful  that  the  money  might  be 
taken,  hurled  the  grip  out  of  the  carriage  into  tlie  darkness. 

The  clerk  followed  the  money  by  leaping  from  the  vehicle. 

“Hands  uj) !  or  I’ll  lire!”  roared  a  deep  bass  voice. 

It  was  the  bandit  king  who  spoke. 

He  was  almost  level  with  the  carriage. 


“Gosh  !  It  seems  so.” 

“Now,  we  have  to  go,  and  it  won’t  do  to  leave  the  poor  fellow 
here.  He  might  be  robbed.” 

“You  needn’t  leave  him  there.” 

“Why?" 

“You  can  take  him  upstairs,”  said  the  landlord.  “He’ll  sleep 
off  the  whiskey  in  a  few  hours  if  you’ll  let  him  lie  down.” 

“Say,  shake!"  cried  Jesse  James,  grasping  the  landlord’s  hand. 
“You’re  a  Christian.” 

Bob  Ford  almost  exploded  with  laughter. 

The  coachman  was  no  lightweight.  However,  the  two  bandits 
managed  to  carry  him  to  a  small  room  over  the  bar. 

They  threw  him  on  the  bed.  » 

The  landlord  had  not  followed  them  upstairs.  He  had  merely 
indicated  the  room  to  them. 

“There’s  no  time  to  be  lost.  Bob.” 

“Not  a  minute.” 

“  You’ll  have  to  do  the  trick.  He’s  about  your  size  and  looks 
something  like  you.” 

“Darned  good  job  he  wasn't  a  c*oon.  It  would  have  been  awk¬ 
ward  then.” 

“Quick!  Don’t  talk.  Change  your  clothes.” 

Bob  Ford  lost  not  a  moment  in  doing  this. 

The  two  bandits  took  the  coachman’s  coat  from  him.^ 

He  made  no  resistance,  for  he  was  now  fast  asleep. 

Soon  the  change  was  completed. 

Bob  Ford,  with  the  coachman’s  hat  and  coat  on.  made  a  good 
likeness  of  the  man  to  whom  the  garments  rightfully  belonged. 

“You’ll  do.  Bob.  But  keep  in  the  dark  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  ” 

“Y’’ou  bet!  Fortunately,  Jess,  there’s  no  light  about  anywhere.” 

In  a  very  short  time  the  team  was  harnessed. 

As  Bob  Ford  was  wondering  in  what  way  he  should  let  Zeb 
Morgan  know  that  he  was  ready,  a  voice  rang  out  in  this  way : 

“Zeb  Morgan’s  waiting  for  his  carriage.” 

“It’ll  be  around  at  once.” 

Bob  Ford  sprang  to  the  seat  and,  grasping  the  reins  drove 
round  to  the  front  of  the  inn. 

The  auctioneer  had  his  clerk  with  him. 

The  latter.  Bob  Ford  noticed,  carried  a  large  grip. 

Doubtless  this  contained  the  results  of  the  day’s  sale. 

Without  any  delay  the  two  men  entered  the  vehicle,  taking  the 
back  seat. 

.Tesse  .Tames  had  been  right  in  his  anticipation  as  to  the  road 
being  much  frequented. 

The  departure  of  the  auctioneer  was  the  signal  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  disperse. 

Many  of  the  visitors  went  off  in  their  carriages,  and  a  still 
larger  number  on  horseback.  ^ 

As  a  large  part  of  them  were  going  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
auctioneer,  the  drive  was,  by  no  means,  a  lonely  one. 

Bob  Ford’s  keen  eyes  had  detected  Jesse  James  amongst  the 
horsemen  wJio  were  following  the  carriage. 

This  is  how  matters  stood,  when  suddenly  about  forty  yards  ahead 
of  him  Bob  Ford  noticed  an  opening  in  the  road. 

He  slowed  down  the  team  preparatory  to  turning. 

This  action  did  not  escape  Jesse  James’s  observation,  and  it 
direr;ted  his  attention  to  the  lane  to  which  they  were  coming. 

Instantly  the  bandit  king  decreased  the  gap  between  himself 
and  the  carriage. 

“Hurry  up,  Sam.”  cried  Zeb  Morgan.  “I  want  to  get  home. 

But  to  his  profound  astonishment,  instead  of  taking  any  notice 
of  the  remark  that  had  been  addres.sed  to  him  by  his  employer, 
the  coaihman  gave  the  horses  a  cut  with  the  whip,  and  pulling 


A  sharp  report  rang  out. 

•But  it  was  not  .Jesse  .James  who  had  fired. 

It  was  Zeb  INIorgan. 

And  Bob  Ford  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 

The  words  that  had  passed  between  the  two  men  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  had  warned  Bob  Ford  of  the  danger  he  was  running. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  had  dropped  the  reins,  and  then  he  sprang 
off  his  seat. 

Pistol  in  hand,  the  bandit  king  now  rode  up  to  the  vehicle, 
which  had  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  horses  had  stopped  as  soon  as  Bob  Fq^  dropped  the 
reins. 

The  bandit  king  thrust  his  six-shooter  into  the  face  of  the 
auctioneer. 

“If  you  want  to  live,  keep  quiet!”  he  said,  in  fierce  tones^ 
“Drop  that  gun!” 

The  pistol  fell  from  Zeb  Morgan’s  hand. 

“Now  hand  over  the  money.” 

“What  money?” 

“Curse  you!”  said  Jes.se,  savagely,  “don’t  try  to  play  with  me. 
I  want  that  grip  !  “ 

“There’s  none  here!” 

“It’s  a  lie!” 

“Look  for  yourself.” 

The  bandit  king  glanced  into  the  vehicle.  Certainly  there  was 
no  grip  there. 

“Where  in  thunder  is  it?”  shrieked  Jesse,  frantic  with  rage. 

“Don’t  know,  but  expect  my  clerk  could  tell  you  if  he  was 
here.  He  left  a  moment  ago,  taking  it  with  him.” 

Before  Jesse  .James  could  make  a  reply  he  heard  Bob  Ford’s 
voice : 

“Look  alive,  .Jesse!  There’s  a  crowd  coming.” 

Then  the  bandit  king  heard  the  horsemen  who  had  been  riding 
behind  him  coming  up  at  a  fast  pace. 

Instantly  .Jesse  .James  acted. 

To  wait  a  moment  longer  was  to  be  either  captured  or  in  danger 
of  his  life. 

He  lurned  his  horse  and  made  a  jump  over  some  bushes  at  the 
side  of  the  lane. 

The  bandit  king  had  not  given  up  the  fight. 

To  most  men  what  had  happened  would  seem  like  total  de¬ 
feat. 

But  .Jesse  .James  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten. 

His  quick  brain  had  conceived  a  plan  already,  which  was  in¬ 
credible  in  its  boldness,  and  which  might  triumph,  he  felt,  by 
force  of  its  very  audacity. 

.Jesse  .James  had  alighted  in  a  field. 

The  turf  was  soft. 

He  found  as  he  rode  over  the  velvety  grass  that  not  a  sound 
of  his  horse’s  hoofs  was  audible. 

And  the  darkness  prevented  him  from  being  seen. 

As  the  horsemqn  rode  one  way,  the  bandit  king  went  an¬ 
other. 

He  was  going  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  had  come,  that 
is,  back  to  Columbia. 

A  crowd  of  horserften  galloped  by. 

Some  little  distance  further  went  Jesse  James. 

Then  he  felt  it  was*  time  to  stop. 

So  he  halted  and  took  his  horse  out  on  the  road. 

Once  more  he  altered  his  course. 

This  time  he  rode  toward  the  lane,  but  ho  kept  on  the  road. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  lane  he  saw  that  a  crowd 
had  collected. 

Two  or  three  carriages  had  stopped. 
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A  mimber  of  horsemen  had  done  the  same,  and  some  of  them  had 
dismounted. 

There  was  a  confused  hahel  of  voices,  as  if  every  one  was 
talking  at  once. 

Now,  the  fact  of  this  solitary  horseman  stopping,  joining  the 
throng  and  inquiring  what  had  happened  excited  no  comment. 

It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  do  so. 

Quite  cooily  Jesse  James  moved  about. 

“What’s  afoot,  misterV”  he  asked  a  man. 

“Seems  some  of  those  road  agents  have  been  trying  on  their 
tricks.  Tried  to  rob  old  Zeb  Morgan,  I  hear.” 

“You  don’t  say  !  Where  are  the  robbers?” 

“Gone.  ” 

“Why  don’t  the  folks  go  after  them?” 

“No  use  now.” 

“'Ihen  what  are  they  staying  here  for?” 

“Looking  for  Zeb  Morgan’s  money.” 

The  bandit  king  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  search  that  w'as 
going  on. 

What  was  his  surprise  to  see  amongst  the  men  who  were  groping 
about  on  the  ground  for  the  lost  grip  a  face  that  he  knew 
well. 

It  was  that  of  Bob  Ford. 

“By  heaven!  Bob’s  got  some  grit  in  him,”  muttered  the  banjit 
king. 

The  clerk  was  amongst  those  who  were  searching  for  it. 

Jesse  James  had  seen  this  man  before. 

Then  the  bandit  king  began  to  watch  Bob  Ford’s  movements 
very  attentively. 

He  noticed  now  that  his  comrade,  unobserved  by  the  others, 
was  shadowing  the  clerk  quite  closely,  although  he  scarcely 
moved. 

“Wish  we  had  a  light,”  shouted  one  man. 

“It  can’t  be  far.” 

“No,  that’s  sure,  for  the  carriage  was  a  few  yards  back  when 
I  threw  the  grip  out.” 

“I’ve  got  a  candle,”  said  one  man. 

“Light  it.” 

“What’s  the  good?”  said  another  man. 

“Anyway,  give  it  a  try.” 

“Very  well.” 

The  candle  was  lit. 

It  emitted  a  feeble  flame,  and  this  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  wind  blew  it  out. 

But  it  led  to  something. 

This  was  the  discovery  of  Bob  Ford. 

The  clerk  had  seen  him. 

He  gave  a  loud  shout. 

“Seize  him!  Seize  him!”  he  cried. 

“Who?  MTio?” 

That  man  over  there.  He  is  the  man  who  was  driving  the 
carriage.  He  is  one  of  the  gang  who  tried  to  rob  us.” 

Bob  Ford  waited  to  hear  no  more. 

He  vanished  in  the  darkuess.  ^ 

The  bandit  had  plunged  amid  the  bushes,  and  there  he  had 
easily  evaded  his  pursuers. 

A  close  watch  was  kept  in  case  he  returned. 

But  no  one  thought  this  was  likely. 

The  search  for  the  missing  grip  went  on. 

The  clerk  gave  a  loud  shout. 

“I  have  it!”  he  cried. 

He  was  advancing  toward  the  carriage  with  it. 

Jesse  James  was  in  the  way. 

Reaching  out,  he  grasped  the  grip. 

But  the  clerk,  unfortunately  for  Jesse  James,  had  a  i  hold 
upon  it. 

T’his'  he  tightened. 

The  bandit  king  was  furious. 

“Curse  you!  Give  it  up!”  he  shouted. 

“Help!  Help!”  roared  the  clerk. 

By  this  time  the  scene  had  attracted  attention. 

A  number  of  men  had  rushed  to  the  spot. 

Jesse  James  now  realized  that  the  game  was  up. 

“That’s  the  other  scoundrel!”  shouted  Zeb  Morgan. 

Quick  as  lightning  Jesse  James  dashed  the  spurs  into  his 
horse’s  sides. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

As  the  animal  sprung  forward  the  bandit  king  threw  himself 
low  down  over  the  saddle  to  escape  the  bullets  that  were  flying 
about. 

“Wait  a  mintite — it’s  me,”  shouted  a  voice. 

“I’m  coming  up!” 

“Bob  Ford,  by  all  that’s  wonderful!”  cried  the  bandit  king. 
Instantly  he  halted  .so  that  his  comrade  migh+  join  him. 

The  two  bandits  spurred  their  horses  and  urged  them  for- 
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It  was  a  race  for  life. 

The  only  chance  for  the  bandits  was  that  they  might  lose  the 
trail. 

For  the  men  behind  would  never  give  up  the  race. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  bandits. 

But  .as  the  sound  made  by  their  horses  became  more  distinct, 
it  was  evident  that  they  were  losing  the  ground  they  had  ob¬ 
tained. 

This  urged  the  pursuers  on,  and  they  redoubled  their  effort'!. 

“We  shall  have  them  yet,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“Think  so?” 

“Yes.  Hark!” 

“I  hear  water.” 

“I  should  think  you  did.  There  is  a  river  at  the  end  of  this 
lane.  ” 

“They’ll  cross  it.” 

“Very  likely,  but  they’ll  lose  ground,  for  they  won’t  plunge 
in  directly  they  arrive  at  the  bank.  They’ll  consider  a  bit.” 

It  happened  as  this  man  had  foreseen. 

,  The  two  bandits  heard  the  stream  ahead  of  them  as  it  ran 
noisily  down. 

But  they  imagined  the  road  along  which  they  were  going 
would  follow  its  course.  They  had  no  idea  that  the  lane  led  only 
to  the  river. 

The  consequence  was  that  they  were  startled  on  finding  such  to  be 
the  case. 

“We  must  get  over,”  said  Jesse  James. 

“Is  there  no  way  along  here?” 

“Not  unless  your  horse  can  climb  perpendicular  rocks,”  an¬ 
swered  the  bandit  king  in  a  savage  tone.  “Mine  can’t.” 

“Yes,  we  must  cross.” 

The  bandits  rode  their  horses  into  the  stream. 

For  some  little  time  the  animals  were  able  to  walk. 

Then,  getting  into  deeper  water,  the  force  of  the  current  took 
them  off  their  legs,  and  it  became  a  case  of  swimming. 

The  position  was  serious. 

The  pursuers  had  come  up. 

They  knew  what  was  before  them,  so  they  had  not  waited  an 
instant.  ' 

At  once  they  plunged  their  horses  into  the  water  after  the  tvso 
bandits. 

And  now  they  were  going  even  faster  through  the 'water  than 
Jesse  James  and  Bob  Ford. 

Fortunately  for  the  two  bandits,  they  were  unable  to  shoot, 
because  the  whole  of  their  attention  was  necessarily  given  to 
their  struggling  horses. 

The  two  bandits  gained  the  shore. 

Up  the  slippery  bank  the  horses  climbed. 

Jesse  James  stopped  and  faced  his  pursuers.  v 

Bob  Ford  did  the  same. 

Both  bandits  fired. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

What  damage  they  did  they  could  not  tell  owing  to  the  dark¬ 
ness,  but  a  shriek  showed  them  that  some  one  had  been  hit. 

“They’re  not  having  all  the  fun,”  laughed  the  bandit  king,  as  he 
and  Bob  Ford  rode  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BANPITS  PURSUED — WIIAT  HAPPENED  TO  THEM. 

The  chase  went  on. 

Even  the  wounded  man  refused  to  desist,  though  persuaded  to 
do  so  by  his  friends. 

“No,  by  heaven!”  he  cried  fiercely,  “I’ll  have  hlood  for  this.’’ 

At  every  step  the  ground  became  wilder. 

The  bandits  were  delighted,  for  they  knew  that  they  were 
leaving  the  settled  part  of  the  country,  and  that  they  would  now 
have  more  chance  to  elude  their  pursuers. 

Again,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
defile. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  all  objects  were  clearly  visible. 

Up  the  gorge  went  the  bandits,  riding  in  single  file,  for  there 
was  no  other  way  to  proceed,  the  path  being  so  narrow. 

The  bandit  king  was  in  advance. 

He  gave  a  loud  cry. 

“What  is  it?” 

“All  up  with  us,  I  reckon.”  . 

“Why?” 

“We’re  caught  in  a  trap.  Bob.” 

Evidently  there  had  rocenlly  been  a  landslide. 

For  the  pathway  had  gone. 
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And  in  its  plac'e  \\as  a  yawmug  gulf,  which  seemed  impos- 
sR'le  to  cross. 

Ky  this  time  Jesse  James  had  dismounted. 

At  last  he  thought  his  career  was  likely  to  be  ended. 

To  advance  was  impossible. 

liehind,  the  pursuers  could  bo  beard  as  they  came  on  toward  the 
bandits. 

“Jessi'V” 

"Yes.” 

"  V>'e  must  fight  for  it !  ” 

“To  the  last !" 

“What  chances  have  weV” 

“  None.  •’ 

"But  weJl  kill  some  of  these  men  before  we  go  under.” 

“  By  heaven,  we  will !  ” 

"To  give  ourselves  up  is  no  good!” 

“Good!  It’s  death  anyway.” 

“It  is.” 

There  was  a  fierce  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  bandits  as  they 
glanced  at  each  other. 

Little  did  they  imagine  that  their  attempt  to  capture  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  money  would  have  such  an  ending. 

But  they  expressed  no  surprise,  and  they  exhibited  no  emotion, 
for  they  knew  in  all  they  did  that  the  shadow  of  death  was 
about  them. 

*‘By  heaven,  we  can  make  a  fight  of  it  now!”  cried  Jesse 
James,  loudly. 

“How?” 

“Quick,  Bob,  help  me!”  shouted  the  bandit  king. 

“In  what  way?” 

“We  can  get  this  rock  down.  If  we  do,  it’ll  bar  the  way,  and 
behind  it  we  can  safely  defy  an  army.” 

In  a  few  seconds  they  had  removed  the  obstruction  that  checked 
the  stone’s  movement. 

Then  down  it  came  with  a  run,  filling  up  almost  completely 
the  narrow  defile  up  which  they  had  ridden. 

The  pursuers  heard  the  sounds. 

They  saw  the  stone  settle  into  position. 

They  could  not  see  the  bandits,  but  they  knew  that  they  were 
not  far  off,  for  there  were  their  horses’  heads  visible  above  the 
huge  stone. 

The  horsemen  halted. 

“What’s  to  be  done  now?” 

“I’ll  ride  forward  and  speak  to  them.” 

“You  can  if  you  like,  but  it’s  a  waste  of  time.” 

“No  matter;  I’m  going.” 

The  speaker  shook  his  horse’s  bridle.  The  animal  went  slowly 
forward  toward  the  bandits. 

“You’d  better  come  out  of  that!”  he  cried. 

There  was  no  answer. 

“The  game’s  up,  my  friends.  I  advise  you  to  surrender.” 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Each  of  the  bandits  fired. 

This  was  the  reply  they  gave  him. 

For  they  had  reckoned  that  he.  was  within  range  of  their  six- 
shooters. 

One  of  the  shots  mis^d  him  altogether. 

The  other  hit  him  on  the  shoulder. 

He  did  not  wait  an  instant.  Back  he  went  to  his  friends. 

“Curse  them!”  he  cried.  “They’ll  be  sorry  for  what  they’ve 
done.  ” 

“I  have  my  doubts  of  that,”  said  one  of  the  party;  “they  don’t 
seem  the  kind  of  fellows  who’d  be  sorry  about  anything.” 

“It  won’t  be  quite  such  an  easy  matter  to  kill  them  as  it 
looked.  ” 

“Kill  them?  Reckon  we  can  take  them  alive!” 

“Alive  or  dead,  it’s  all  the  same  to  me.  They  must  not  escape.” 

“It’ll  be  light  in  two  hours.” 

“What  about  that?” 

“I  reckon  we’d  better  wait  till  then.” 

Eventually  it  was  decided  to  undertake  no  operations  against 
the  two  bandits 'Until  daylight  came. 

In  this  decision  they  all  agreed. 

The  bandits  meanwhile  were  wondering  what  the  inaction  of 
the  enemy  meant. 

For  they  had  quite  expected  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  their  task  that  the  pursuers  would  attempt  their  capture. 

But  time  went  by,  and  still  nothing  was  done. 

“What’s  it  mean?” 

“Can’t  tell.  Bob.” 

.-Vnxiously,  the  two  bandits  waited  for  the  dawn. 

Slowly  it  came. 

By  the  first  streaks  of  day  they  could  see  their  pursuers  camped 
some' distance  down  the  narrow  defile  and  out  of  range  of  the 
bandit’s  pistols. 


Keenly  the  bandits  watched  these  men. 

Evidently  something  was  afoot. 

Then  the  bandits  observed  that  some  of  the  men  were  moving 
off. 

“If  they  don’t  leave  many  behind,”  exclaimed  Bob  Ford,  “we  may 
be  able  to  break  through.” 

But  this  hope  was  rudely  dashed  aside  when  it  was  seen  that 
there  were  not  less  than  ten  men  in  the  defile,  all  of  them  armed, 
and  ail  ready  to  resist  any  attempt  the  bandits  might  make  to 
escape. 

“That  door  is  closed!”  exclaimed  Jesse  James. 

“Jesse!” 

Bob  Ford  made  the  remark. 

He  had  been  paying  no  attention  to  the  bandit  king’s  words. 

“Well?” 

“Look  down  here.” 

“I’m  looking.” 

“What  d’you  see?” 

“A  rnighty  big  hole.” 

“That’s  so,  but  d’you  notice  the  sides  of  it?” 

“There’s  nothing  particular  about  them.” 

“Except  that  they  slope  outwardly  a  bit,  and  that  they  seem  to 
be  soft.” 

“Well?” 

“See  that  ledge  below?” 

“Yes.  ” 

“If  we  could  reach  that  we  could  get  away.” 

“But  we  can’t.” 

“I  think  we  may.” 

“How?” 

“By  cutting  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  pit  with  our  knives  as  we 
descend,  and  then  hang  on  to  these  holes  by  our  hands.” 

The  bandit  king  happened  ro  look  up. 

Then  he  saw  a  startling  sight. 

Some  of  the  pursuers  were  making  their  way  up  the  ridge  of 
rocks  to  the  top  of  the  bluff. 

Knowing  what  would  happen  when  once  they  reached  the  top, 
this  was  an  appalling  spectacle. 

“By  heaven,  Bob!”  cried  the  bandit  king.  “They’re  getting 
up  there  now  !  Look  !  ” 

Both  the  bandits  gazed  in  mute  astonishment  at  what  was 
passing  above. 

But  it  roused  them  to  action. 

The  danger  was  more  pressing. 

“We’ll  try  your  plan,”  said  Jesse  James,  with  a  determined 
air. 

“Right!” 

Both  the  men  set  to  work. 

It  was  not  only  tedious,  but  dangerous. 

It  was  necessary  to  hang  on  by  one  hand  whilst  working  with 
the  other. 

So  there  was  the  constant  possibility  of  losing  hold  and  falling 
into  the  abyss. 

True,  the  feet  were  able  to  relieve  some  of  the  strain,  but  after 
all  this  did  not  amount  to  much. 

The  bandits  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  danger  they 
were  in. 

But,  going  on  with  their  work  slowly  and  resolutely,  progress 
was  made. 

Several  times  they  looked  up  with  anxious  eyes  to  see  whether 
the  enemy  was  in  sight. 

Bob  Ford  uttered  a  cry. 

“There  they  are!”  he  shouted. 

Jesse  James  looked  up  and  saw  his  foes  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice. 

“We  must  jump.  Bob!” 

“We  shall  be  killed  if  we  do.” 

“And  if  we  don’t?  Listen!” 

“  My  God  !,  People  coming  !  ” 

“It’s  the  men  running  up  the  path.” 

To  stay  meant  sure  death. 

The  lodge  the  bandits  were  struggling  to  reach  lay  some  dis¬ 
tance  below  them  yet. 

But  there  alone  could  safety  be  obtained. 

Instantaneously  both  the  bandits  loosened  their  hold  and  dropped. 

They  both  alighted  on  the  ledge  of  rock. 

But  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  wei-e  able  to 
keep  themselves  from  being  overbalanced  and  falling  into  the 
abyss. 

Recovering  quickly,  along  the  rocky  ledge  they  hastened. 

As  they  did  so,  (Town  came  a  huge  mass  of  rock  from  above. 

In  its  descent  it  crashed  into  several  pieces,  and  dashed  past 
them  on  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

Not  only  did  it  do  them  no  injury,  but  it  seemed  as  if  its  coming 
saved  them  from  death. 
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Tlio  iiKMi  ill  tlip  (lolilo,  lijiviuK  roccivcd  llu*  message  from  (heir 
comrades,  knew  what  it  meant. 

Witiiout  au  instant’s  loss  of  time  they  now  t^nshed  up  the 
jiathway. 

The  bandits  were  then  about  to  descend  on  to  the  ledge  of 
rock. 

'I'hey  would  have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  above. 

lint  the  latter  were  afraid  to  advance  when  they  saw  the  huge 
rock  suspended  above  (heir  heads,  and  evidently  ready  to  fall  at 
any  moment. 

This  hesitation  saved  the  bandits. 

Before  the  men  had  iiassed  the  stone  which  barred  their  way, 
Jesse  James  and  Bob  Ford  were  out  of  sight. 

The  two  bandits  were  crawling  along  rapidly  in  what  was  a 
fissure  in  the  earth. 

Jesse  James  cautiously  raised  his  head  to  have  a  look  around, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  near  the  surface. 

He  was  so  surprised  by  what  he  saw  that  he  almost  betrayed 
himself  by  a  shout. 

Ilis  head  was  instantly  withdrawn. 

“Wo  can  get  away.  Bob.” 

“  HowV” 

“Easy.  All  those  cusses  are  up  above  looking  for  us.” 

“Well?” 

“A  few  yards  away  are  their  horses.” 

“You  don’t  say.” 

“  I  t’s  so.  ” 

“That’s  great.”  ' 

“We’ll  crawl  a  few  yards  further,  and  then  \ve’ll  dash  out. 
seize  two  of  their  horses  and  ride  away.” 

“  Right.  ” 

This  programme  was  carried  out. 

The  bandits  rushed  toward  the  horses  which  had  been  left 
standing  in  the  defile. 

They  were  in  the  saddle  before  they  were  seen. 

Then,  waving  their  arms  defiantly,  they  galloped  off. 

Their  unexpected  action  obtained  a  long  lead  for  them. 

Eventually  they  threw  their  pursuers  off  the  trail,  and  reached 
the  camp  in  the  mountains  in  safety. 

They  had  never  expected  to  do  so. 

Most  of  the  bandits  were  on  hand. 

Cole  Younger  and  Frank  James  w'ere  absent. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  bandits  gathered  around 
their  two  comrades,  eager  to  hear  what  had  happened  to  them. 

For  it  was  not  necessary  for  Jesse  James  or  Bob  Ford  to 
speak. 

Their  looks  showed  that  they  had  passed  through  some  stirring  j 
times. 

On  the  following  day  Cole  Younger  and  Frank  James  returned 
to  camp. 

“Heard  about  you,  Jesse,”  said  Cole  Younger. 

“Oh!” 

“Yes,  you  made  things  hum  in  Columbia.” 

“Ilow’d  you  get  on  to  it?” 

“Great  Scott!  Why,  it’s  in  all  the  papers.” 

“You  don’t  say!”  ' 

“We  read  it  this  morning,  and  in  a  moment  Frank  and  me  knew 
who  it  was.” 

“Where’ve  you  been?” 

“Oh,  all  around,  .Jesse,  but  we  finished  up  at  a  place  called 
Hartford." 

“I  know  it.  It’s  small.” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“Well,  let  us  know  what  you  did  there.” 

“Well,  boys,”  continued  Frank  James,  “there  is  a  big  store  in 
the  town  kept  by  a  man  named  Closes  Taylor.” 

“I’ve  heard  of  him.” 

“He’s  rich,  so  people  say.” 

“Hurry  up!” 

“I  went  into  the  store  this  morning  to  buy  something.” 

“That’s  not  very  strange.” 

“.\o,  but  it  was  through  that  that  I  heard  what  I  did.” 

“Well?” 

“A  (derk  was  attending  to  me.  Quite  near  two  men  were 
talking.  One  of  them  was  Moses  Taylor,  the  proprietor.” 

“How  d’you  know?" 

“1  heard  the  people  address  him.” 

“Now,  the  fellow  who  was  talking  to  him  I  reckon  was  a 
drummer. " 

“What  were  they  talking  about?" 

“Ittisiness.  Old  man  Taylor  told  the  drummer  that  he’d  never 
had  such  a  good  year  since  he’d  been  in  business.  The  old  man 
.‘^^aid  he  reckoned  he  made  mouey  because  he  always  manages  to 
buy  cheap.” 

“This  isn’t  very  interesting.” 

“I’m  coining  lo  the  point.” 

t  W'ish  you  would,  l'’rank.” 


“He  said  th(!n  that  in  order  to  sinij)  ui)  bargains  he  always 
keoiis  a  few  thousand  rlollars  on  hand.  When  he  heard  of  some- 
Ihing  good  he  hurried  off  and  bought  it,  paying  cash  and  getting 
things  cheap.” 

“B’gosh,  Frank,  one  would  think,"  exclaimed  the  bandit  king, 
savagely,  “that  you  were  going  to  ojien  a  dry  goods  store  by  th" 
way  you  talk.  Now,  the  business  I’m  in  at  present’s  good  enough 
for  me.  ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,  Jesse,  you  can’t  see  the  importance  of 
what  I’ve  said?” 

“Can’t  say  I  do,  Frank.” 

“It’s  clear  enough,  anyway.  1  said  that  Moses  J’aylor,”  con¬ 
tinued  Frank  James,  “always  kept  several  thousand  dollars  on 
hand.” 

“.\h!  Now  I  see  your  game.  I  overlooked  that  part  of  the 
story.” 

“Now,  why  shouldn’t  we  have  those  dojlars,  Jesse?” 

“There’s  no  reason  in  the  world.” 

J'he  bandit  king  sat  silent  for  some  little  time. 

.\t  length  he  spoke. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  “I’ve  had  a  bit  of  a  think,  and  I’m  dead  sure 
that  Frank’s  hit  on  something  (hat  looks  like  business,” 

“I  think  so.” 

“So  do  I.” 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  matter  should  l>e  further 
pursued. 

“Now,  it’s  darned  clear  that  we  can’t  get  to  work  till  we  know 
some  more,”  said  Jesse  James. 

“That’s  quite  true.” 

“Somebody  must  go  and  make  inquiries.” 

“Who?” 

“Hadn’t  you  better  look  after  the  affair  yourself,  Jesse?”  asked 
Clell  Miller. 

“I  would  in  a  minute,  only,  by  gosh,  I  don’t  think  it’s  quite 
safe  so  .soon  after  the  Columbia  business.” 

“Guess  you’re  right  there.” 

“  Let  Frank.  ” 

“I’d  rather  not.  Seems  to  me,  boys,  that  neither  me  nor  Cole 
had  better  show  up  again  in,  this  town  at  present.  Why  not  Jim 
Cummins?  It’s  only  a  case  of  making  inquiries,  and  Jim’s  hail 
plenty  of  experience  in  that  sort  of  work.” 

“Tell  you  what,  boys,  Jim  shall  go  into  the  town,”  said  the 
bandit  king,  “and  I’ll  be  not  far  off.  I’ll  be  where  he  can  get 
to  me.” 

This  arrangement,  being  satisfactory,  was  determined  upon. 


CHAPTER  X. 

JIM  CUMJIINS  GOES  TO  COLUMBIA. 

The  bandit  king  knew  Hartford  well. 

So  did  Jim  Cummins. 

They  had  both  visited  the  place  when  they  were  with  Quantrell’s 
guerillas.  _ 

Jesse  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  able  to  find  some  hiding  place 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

If  not  a,  house  or  a  barn,  then  some  wood  would  serve  his 
purpose  for  the  short  time  he  would  require  it. 

The  bandit  king  did  not  disguise  himself  so  far  as  his  face  was 
concerned,  but  he  changed  his  attire. 

Rut  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  at  Columbia,  he  was  not  very  anxious. 

At  the  same  time,  desiring  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  preferred 
that  Tim  Cummins  should  do  the  talking,  if  any  had  to  be  done, 
with  the  residents  of  the  town. 

The  two  men  left  the  camp  together. 

Jesse  found,  as  he  had  expected,  a  very  convenient  hiding 

l)lace. 

It  was  .an  old  wooden  shanty,  a  little,  lietter  than  a  ruin,  within 
a  mile  of  Hartford,  and  standing  some  distance  off  the  road  amid 
some  thickly  grown  trees. 

By  the  time  the  bandits  had  hit  upon  this  spot  it  was  too 
late. 

(riiess  I  11  take  a  nap.  e  re  not  likely  to  be  interfered 

with. 

‘LSleeii  as  long  as  you  like.  Jim.  I’m  not  tired,”  said  the  band’t 
king.  “I’ll  keep  on  guard.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Jim  Cummins  was  fast  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awake  early. 

After  a  few  final  words  with  his'  leader  he  left  the  old 

hut. 

Jim  (Cummins  had  in  his  aspeit  no  trace  of  tlie  bandit  or 

desi>erado. 

He  was  plainly  dresvod  in  a  dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  looked  like 
a  resiiectable  farmer  or  business  m.in. 
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He  mijrht  have  bt^eu  taken  foi‘  either. 

Ai?  he  walked  through  the  town  he  attracted  little  attention 
fw'ui  the  pt'ople  who  were  about. 

They  s^iiw  he  was  a  stranger,  but  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
alKHit  this. 

Jim  Ouuunins  first  of  all  took  a  good  look  at  the  outside  of  the 
store  kept  by  Moses  Taylor. 

It  was  larger  than  he  had  expected. 

People  are  apt  to  be  deceived  at  the  volume  of  business  that  is 
transacted  in  these  small  towns. 

The  store  of  Moses  Taylor  did  not  only  supply  Hartford,  but 
also  the  surrounding  country  for  a  radius  of  many  miles. 

I'rom  his  suivey  of  the  place  Jim  Cummins  did  not  learn  much 
that  promised  to  be  of  value  at  the  time. 

Most  of  the  morning  tiie  bandit  spent  at  the  Southern  Hotel, 
in  the  town. 

There  he  had  registered  as  (ieorge  \V.  Reed. 

Jim  Cummins  had  done  this  so  that  it  might  fit  in  with  the  line 
he  was  going  to  adopt. 

Eusilj’  he  obtained  a  description  of  iMoses  Taylor,  the  proprietor 
of  the  store. 

Having  acquired  this  information,  the  bandit  left  the  hotel  and 
took  up  a  position  near  the  store. 

Here,  without  attracting  attention,  he  was  able  to  see  everybody 
that  passed  in  or  out.  j 

Very  soon  the  proprietor  himself  appeared. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  that. 

For  he  answered  to  the  description  that  the  bandit  had  obtained 
of  him. 

He  was  a  short,  stout  man,  about  fifty  years  old,  with  a  florid 
complexion,  smooth  face  and  a  bald  head. 

This  latter  fact  was  ascertained  by  his  lifting  his  hat  to  wipe 
his  brow. 

Down  the  street  went  Mr.  Taylor. 

This  was  exactly  what  Jim  Cummins  wanted. 

He  felt  satisfied  that  the  man  would  not  return  for  some  little 
time. 

So  he  hurried  over  to  the  store  and  entered  it. 

young  man  came  up  and  asked  him  what  his  business  was. 

“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Taylor,”  said  Jim  t'ummins. 

"lie’s  just  stepped  out.” 

“Back  soonV” 

"Not  for  an  hour,  I  know.” 

“Ah,  well,  it’s  no  matter.” 

"P’haps  I  can  do  as  well.” 

"If  you’ll  take  this  card,”  said  Jim  Cummins,  “you’ll  see  the 
nature  of  my  business.” 

The  clerk  took  it  and  read  on  it;  "George  W.  Reed,”  represent¬ 
ing  a  dry  goods  firm  in  New  York. 

The  firm  was  a  genuine  one,  but  there  was  no  such  one  as 
“George  W.  Reed”  in  their  employ. 

Jim  Cummins  had  used  this  card  in  Missouri  some  time  before, 
and  finding  it  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat  he  was  now  wearing,  the 
idea  came  into  his  head  that  he  might  find  it  useful  now. 

“I’m  in  an  av.kward  fix,”  said  the  bandit.  “My  samples  haven't 
come  on.  Got  mislaid  or  lo.st  somehow.  It  means  a  loss  of  money 
to  me.  and  I’ve  lodged  a  claim.” 

“Reckon  they’ll  soon  turn  up.” 

“Hope  so.  TIaving  nothing  to  do,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see 
Mr.  Taylor.  This  is  my  first  visit  here,  and  I’ll  be  glad  to  make 
his  acquaintance.” 

“Of  course  you’d  rather  see  him,”  said  the  clerk.  “That’s  only 
natural.  But  I  may  tell  you  that  I  do  practically  all  the  business 
here  now.  Soon  I’il  have  it.  myself,  for  Mr.  Taylor’s  made  a  nice 
sum  of  money  and  talks  of  retiring.” 

“I’m  pleased  to  hear  it.  I’d  be  glad  if  you'd  come  around  to  the 
hotel  and  have  some  dinner  with  me  to-daj'.  Say  one  o’clock.” 

“Well,  that’s  very  kind  of  you.” 

“Then  you’ll  come?” 

“Yes.” 

“I'll  be  expecting  you.'' 

Jim  Cummins  walked  away,  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done. 

Everything  had  gone  well. 

The  loss  of  the  samples  he  considered  a  clever  stroke  of 
policy. 

It  saved  him  from  entering  into  the  sale  of  goods  of  which  he 
was  entirely  ignorant. 

The  intricacies  of  the  busine.ss  would  have  led  to  exposure. 

Now,  the  fact  that  the  manager  of  the  store  should  dine  with 
him  was  most  natural.  ^ 

Commercial  travelers,  in  order  to  do  business,  are  in  the  habit 
of  extending  such  courtesies  to  the  men  who  buy  for  stores. 

And  consequently  the  manager  experienced  no  surprise  on  ro- 
eeivitig  such  an  invitation. 

He  looked  forward  to  a  pleasant  lime. 

Foi  vi-ijtors  froiu  New  York  and  the  great  cities  of  the  North 


brought  news  with  them  of  the  busy  world  and  its  doings,  which 
was  always  acceptable  to  residents  in  these  (piiet  little  towns  like 
Hartford. 

The  manager  was  on  time. 

At  one  o’clock  precisely,  Jim  Cummins  and  his  guest  sat  down 
to  a  very  excellent  repast,  which  the  bandit  had  ordered. 

The  meal  was  a  merry  one. 

The  laughter  proceeding  from  the  table  where  the  two  men 
sat.  attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  who  had  entered  the 
room  a  few  minutes  before,  and  who  was  now  standing  at  a  window, 
looking  out  on  the  street,  apparently  having  nothing  else  to 
do. 

He  was  a  man  whose  appearance  was  not  calculated  to  attract 
attention. 

He^was  quite  an  ordinary  looking  man. 

No  doubt  he  was  a  business  man,  probably  a  commerci.il 
ti'aveler. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  black  coat  and  vest  and  dark  trousers, 
had  iron-gray  hair  and  beard  and  mustache  of  the  same  color,  and 
he  wore  spectacles. 

Shortly  after  he  came  into  the  room  this  stranger  walked  over 
to  the  table  near  that  at  which  sat  Jim  Cummins  and  his 
friend.  / 

Ringing  a  bell,  he,  too,  ordered  a  dinner. 

Then,  taking  up  a  newspaper,  he  occupied  himself  in  reading 
its  contents  until  he  was  served. 

The  stranger,  as  he  ate  his  dinner,  could  not  help  hearing  the 
talk  that  went  on  at  the  next  table. 

For  the  conversation  was  not  carried  on  in  quiet  tones. 

“Say,”  said  the  manag*^!-. 

“Well?” 

“You  fellows  have  lively  times  I  reckon.” 

“You  bet,  we  enjoy  ourselves  on  the  road,”  said  Jim  Cummins; 
“but  we  don’t  let  that  interfere  with  business.” 

“  Some  do.  ” 

“I  don’t.”  said  the  bandit;  “if  I  had  I  shouldn’t  be  where  1 
am  to-day.  I  guess  the  house  I  travel  for  is  all  right.”  ' 

“There’s  not  a  better  house  in  the  trade,”  said  the  guest,  “than 
that  of  J.  B.  Gordon  &  Sons,  of  New  Y"ork. ” 

“No;  and  they  won't  keep  men  who  won’t  send  in  plenty  of 
good  business.” 

“  I  know  that’s  so.  ” 

“This  is  my  first  visit  South.” 

“I  know  you’ve  never  been  our  way  before.” 

“No.  I've  done  the  northern  and  eastern  districts.” 

“You'll  like  this  better.” 

“If  everybody  I  meet’s  like  you  I  will,”  said  Jim  Cummins, 
smilingly. 

“Come  around  about  four  o’clock.”  said  the  guest.  “You'll  find 
Mr.  Tavlor  at  home,  and  he'll  be  able  to  talk  to  you.” 

“I  will.” 

“Sorry  I  can’t  stay  now.” 

“Oh.  business  is  business!  I  won’t  try  to  keep  you,  but,  of 
course,  I  shall  see  you  again.” 

"Sure !” 

Jim  Cummins  sat  at  the  table  for  some  little  time  after  his 
visitor  had  gone.  '  ^ 

Then  he  left  the  room  and  walked  out  to  the  bar,  where  he 
sat  and  smoked. 

,  The  gray  haired  stranger  had  been  regarding  him  very  intently, 
and  he  had  listened  to  every  word  of  the  talk  that  had  taken 
place. 

“Strange!"  he  muttered.  “I  seem  to  have  heard  that  voice 
before,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  locate  it.” 

Again  the  stranger  stood  at  the  window. 

But  he  was  not  looking  out.  He  was  thinking. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  man  who  had  just  left  the  room  did 
not  look  entirely  like  a  business  man. 

'  “He  may  be,  of  course,”  he  mused,  "but  I  don't  think  so.” 

The  stranger  also  strolled  out  to  the  bar. 

But  he  did  not  enter  it. 

He  stood  ,iust  outside  the  open  door. 

Within  he  could  hear  bursts  of  laughter,  and  the  voice  of  the 
drummer  that  had  attracted  his  attention.  ' 

Now,  more  than  ever  he  suspected  the  man. 

For  the  quick  and  experienced  ear.s  of  the  stranger  knew  that 
the  drummer's  accent  and  language  was  that  of  a  man  whose  life 
had  been  lived  in  the  West. 

The  man  was  now  talking  in  his  natural  tones. 

“I’ll  k(>ep  my  eye  on  him,"  mused  the  stranger.  "There’s  some 
game  on.  Wonder  what  it  is?  Wish  I  knew'  where  I’ve  mer 
that  fellow,  for  I’m  dead  sure  I’ve  seen  him.” 

Going  back  to  the  bar,  he  discovered  that  the  drummer  had 
gone. 

But  he  was  not  far  off. 

Slowly  was  he  walking  dowm  the  street. 

“Reckon  he's  going  to  keep  that  aiipointinent  he  spoke  o^  with 
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Mr.  Taylor,”  said  tho  stranger  to  liiinself.  “I  may  as  well  see, 
though.” 

With  this  thought  in  his  head  he  followed  the  drummer,  or 
rather  .Jim  Cummins,  at  a  distance,  and  saw  him  turn  into  Moses 
Taylor’s  store. 

“I  can  do  nothing  more,”  muttered  the  man. 

So  he  walked  back  to  the  hotel. 

Time  passed  on,  but  the  stranger  could  not  get  this  man  and  his 
movements  out  of  his  head. 

At  length  he  came  to  a  resolution. 

An  idea  occurred  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  carry  it  out. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  message : 

“To  J.  B.  Gordon  &  Sons, 

“ —  Broadway,  New  York. 

“Man  here  named  George  W.  Reed.  Claims  to  represent  you. 
Is  this  so?  Reply  to  Southern  Hotel,  Hartford,  Ky. 

“  Henshaw.” 

“Well,”  muttered  the  stranger,  whom  we  may  as  well  call  Mr. 
Hensbaw,  seeing  that  this  is  how  he  signed  his  name  to  the  message, 
“I  think  that  is  about  what  I  want.” 

Mr.  Henshaw  had  obtained  the  drummer’s  full  name  by  looking 
at  the  hotel  register. 

He  had  heard  the  guest  at  the  table  address  him  as  Mr. 
Reed. 

Satisfied  with  what  he  had  written,  Mr.  Henshaw  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  telegraph  office  and  despatched  the  message. 

Whilst  waiting  for  a  reply  he  strolled  about  the  town. 

Meanwhile  let  us  see  what  is  happening  to  .Tim  Cummins. 

Apparently  everything  was  prospering  most  smoothly  with  the 
bandit. 

In  a  room  of  the  house  wffiich  adjoined  the  store  of  IMoses 
Taylor  sat  two  men  with  cigars  in  their  mouths  and  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  on  the  table. 

One  of  them  was  Jim  Cummins,  the  other  was  Moses  Tay- 
Ipr. 

The  bandit  had  apparently  established  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  proprietor  as  easily  as  he  had  with  the  manager. 

Evidently  both  were  in  good  humoi’. 

“Y’’ou  didn’t  think,  Mr.  Reed,  that  I  did  much  business  from 
the  look  of  the  store  to-day?” 

“Well,  that’s  a  fact.” 

“But  see  it  to-morrow,” 

“Why  to-morrow?”  ' 

“Because  that’s  market  day  here.  The  store’ll  be  crowded  and 
then  the  dollars  will  roll  in,  I  tell  you.  Ha,  ha!” 

“I  suppose  you’ll  be  busy  all  day?” 

“Until  five  o’clock.” 

“So  that  if  my  samples  arrive  I’d  better  see  you  later?” 

“Yes.  I  could  give  no  time  to  you  before.” 

“Very  well,  I’ve  got  some  letters  to  write  now,  so  I’ll  bid  you 
good-evening.  ” 

Jim  Cummins  had  achieved  complete  success. 

He  had  discovered  everything. 

He  knew  practically  all  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  store. 

He  had  ascertained  where  the  safe  was,  and  the  habits  of  Mr. 
Taylor. 

What  more  could  be  desired? 

It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  now  for  the  bandits 
to  break  into  the  house  and  seize  Mr.  Taylor’s  money. 

Back  to  the  hotel  went  Jim  Cummins. 

There  he  stayed  until  it  was  quite  dark. 

Then  he  left  it,  for  his  intention  was  to  pay  Jesse  .Tames  a 
visit  without  any  loss  of  time. 

Jesse  James  was  expecting  him. 

He  did  not  anticipate,  however,  that  Jim  Cummins  would 
appear  until  after  dark. 

“Well,  Jim,  how  goes  it?” 

“Complete  success.” 

“You  don’t  say !” 

“But  I  do.  I’ve  had  a  great  time.  Nothing  could  be  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“Sure.” 

With  great  interest,  Jesse  .Tames  listened  to  .lim  Cummins’ 
story. 

“By  gosh,  that  was  a  darned  good  idea  of  yours,  .Tim,” 

“Yes.  It  came  to  me  entirely  through  finding  that  card  in 
my  pocket.” 

“You  seem  to  have  played  your  game  well.” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“The  safe’s  not  in  the  store  then?” 

“No,  Jesse,  but  old  man  Taylor’s  house  adjoins  the  store.  There’s 
a  door  from  the  room  the  safe’s  in  to  the  store  itself.” 

“This  door’s  closed  at  night?” 


“No  doubt,  but  it’s  only  an  ordinary  door.  We  can  break  't 
open  if  we  want  to.” 

“That’s  so.” 

“At  ten  o’clock  everybody  in  the  house  is  in  bed.” 

“Who  sleeps  there?” 

“Mr.  Taylor,  his  wife,  his  daughter  and  the  cuss  who  had  dinner 
with  me,  and  a  coon.  That’s  all.” 

“Three  men  and  two  women,”  laughed  the  bandit  king.  “It’s 
a  soft  snap.” 

“We  can’t  fail.” 

“Don’t  try  it  to-night.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  there’ll  be  more  money  in  the  safe  to-morrow  night.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  he  does  most  of  his  business  on  what  he 
calls  market  day.  I'hafs  to-morrow.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  assented  the  bandit  king.  “I  think  perhaps 
that  is  better.  I’d  have  all  my  work  to  do  to  get  the  boys  here  in 
time.  ” 

“Now,  listen  to  me,  Jim.” 

“Go  on!” 

“To-morrow  night  we’ll  break  into  this  store.” 

“Well?” 

“I  shall  have  all  the  boys  with  me.” 

“Where  shall  I  find  you?” 

“At  this  place.” 

“At  what  hour?” 

“Eleven  o’clock.” 

“I  shall  be  on  hand.’! 

“Mind  you  are,  for  we’ll  .want  you  to  guide  us.  We  don’t  stand 
much  show  without  you,  Jim.” 

“Don’t  be  afraid;  I’ll  be  here.” 

“Befoi-e  I  go  is  there  anything  more  that  you  want  to  say?” 

“Nothing  Tesse. ” 

“Then  I’m  off.” 

The  bandit  king  mounted  his  horse,  and  at  a  great  pace  rode 
away. 

.Tim  Cummins  slowly  went  back  to  his  hotel, 

/  - 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER  ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  BANDITS. 

Unknown  to  Jim  Cummins  he  had  been  shadowed  when  he  left 
the  hotel. 

Mr.  Henshaw  was  on  his  trail. 

But  in  some  way  the  bandit’s  trail  had  been  lost  soon  after 
leaving  the  town. 

Mr.  Henshaw  waited  for  considerable  time  in  hopes  that  the 
man  he  had  been  shadowing  might  reappear. 

Then  all  at  once  a  hoi’seman,  riding  at  a  furious  pace,  dashed  by 
him. 

This  was  .lesse  .Tames,  but  he  did  not  know  it. 

However,  he  was  impressed  somewhat  by  the  incident. 

For  he  knew  quite  well,  owing  to  the  direction  from  which  he 
had  appeared,  that  the  horseman  had  not  come  from  the  town. 

And  there  seemed  to  bo  no  house  near  from  which  he  could  have 
ridden. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Henshaw  could  not  refrain  from  connecting  this 
mysterious  horseman  with  the  drummer  who  had  aroused  his 
suspicions. 

Concluding  that  he  could  see  nothing  more  of  the  latter,  he 
resolved  to  go  back  to  the  hotel. 

“Anyway,  I’ll  get  an  answer  to  my  telegram,”  he  said,  “and  if 
it’s  all  right  I’ll  conclude  I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  my- 
.self — not  the  first  time,’’  he  added,  laughingly;  “but  if  it  should 
turn  out  difPerentl.v,  then - ” 

He  did  not  complete  the  sentence. 

The  homely  sayin.g  that  it  is  not  wise  to  cross  a  bridge  until 
you  come  to  it  occurred  to  him. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  hotel  the  drummer  was  there. 

There  was  no  telegram  for  ^Ir.  Henshaw. 

He  was  considerably  annoyed  at  this,  and  could  not  understand 
the  reason  for  the  remissness  of  Gordon  &  Sons  in  not  replying. 

The  next  morning  about  ten  o’clock  IMr.  Henshaw  received  an 
answer  to  the  message  he  had  sent  to  Gordon  &  Sons. 

“Have  no  representative  in  Kentucky  at  present.  Geo.  W.  Reetf 
not  known  to  us.’’ 

This  is  what  the  telegram  said. 

It  gave  Mr.  Henshaw  no  information  as  to  who  the  drummer 
was. 

But  it  discredited  entirely  the  story  he  had  told. 
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It  therefore  increased  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  llenshaw  enter¬ 
tained  for  him. 

He  knew  now  that  the  drummer  had  some  motive  whicli  he 
wislied  to  conceal. 

What  was  his  purpose  in  staying  in  Hartford? 

This  was  the  problem  whicli  Mr.  Henshaw  set  himself  to 
solve. 

It  was  a  ditficnlt  one. 

He  felt  that  his  only  chance  to  learn  anything  was  by  keeping  a 
constant  watch  on  the  drummer. 

Jim  Cummins  had  little  to  do  until  eleven  o’clock  arrived. 

Then,  according  to  arrangement,  he  was  to  meet  the  bandit  king 
and  the  rest  of  the  men. 

He  went  into  Mr.  Taylor’s  store  and  informed  him  that  as  his 
samples  had  not  yet  arrived  he  was  unable  to  transact  any  busi¬ 
ness. 

Night  came. 

About  ten  o’clock  Jim  Cummins,  who  had  been  exceedingly  rest¬ 
less,  determined  to  leave  the  hotel. 

Although  it  was  late,  yet  little  notice  would  be  taken  of  his 
departure. 

They  would  expect  him  back  again  in  a  short  time. 

Once  more  the  bandit  was  shadowed. 

He  left  the  town,  going  slowly,  because  he  had  a  lot  of  time 
before  him. 

But  on  this  occasion  he  had  not  the  same  good  fortune  as  on 
his  last  visit  to  the  hut  where  Jesse  James  was. 

Mr.  Henshaw  managed  to  keexj  on  the  trail  of  the  bandit 
He  saw  him  enter  the  old  hut. 

The  shadower  stayed  in  some  bushes  close  at  hand. 

He  was  in  a  state  of  great  expectancy. 

For  he  believed  that  he  was  about  to  hear  something  that  would 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  deception  that  the  drummer 
was  practicing.  ^ 

But  what  he  saw  fairly  astounded  him. 

Out  of  the  darkness,  treading  almost  noiselessly,  as  if  they 
feared  to  be  seen,  he  saw  dark  forms  appearing. 

He  counted  ten. 

All  of  them  went  into  the  hut. 

Mr.  Henshaw  had  not  seen  the  faces  of  any  of  these  men. 

In  the  gloom  that  prevailed  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
detect  their  forms. 

He  wished  to  see  and  hear  more. 

Softly  he  crept  toward  the  hut. 

Now  he  realized  the  terrible  peril  in  which  he  stood. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  men  w’hom  he  had  seen  enter  the  hut  j 
so  stealthily  were  not  engaged  on  any  lawful  errand.  1 

He  was  convinced  that  they  had  come  (here  to  execute  some  | 
desperate  purpose. 

“If  I’m  heard  it’s  all  over  with  me,”  he  muttered. 

But  intent  upon  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  object  for  which  these 
men  had  met,  he  did  not  think  of  danger. 

He  lost  sight  of  the  peril  in  which  he  stood. 

Nnw  he  was  close  to  the  hut.  < 

He  could  see  nothing. 

The  door  appeared  to  be  open,  for  the  murmur  of  voices  came  to 
him  as  they  would  not  have  done  had  it  been  closed. 

But  there  was  no  light  in  the  hut. 

So  he  could  see  nothing. 

Still  determined  on  pursuing  his  quest  to  the  end,  Mr,  Henshaw 
moved  nearer  to  the  hut. 

Leaning  over  until  his  ears  almost  touched  the  walls  of  the 
shanty,  at  length  he  was  able  to  distinguish  the  woi'ds  that  were 
passing  within. 

“So  you  think  everything’s  gone  all  right,  Jim?” 

“Yes,  Jesse,  I’m  dead  sure  of  it.” 

J GSS©  !  J ilD  I 

These  two  names  brought  back  a  flood  of  recollection  to  thc- 
listener’s  mind. 

“Great  heaven!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  must  have  been  blind.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  man  all  the  time.  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to 
recognize  Cummins.  ” 

Now  Mr.  Henshaw  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

It  was  the  .Tames  Boys  I  ,  , 

Within  a  few  yards  of  where  he  was  standing  these  desperadoes 

were  plotting  some  dark  scheme. 

What  was  he  to  do? 

This  was  the  que,stion  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

To  continue  the  conversation  in  the  hut; 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  the  bandit  king,  in  response  to  the 
assurance  from  Jim  Cummins  that  all  was  well.  ^ 

“And,  by  gosh,  he’s  taken  a  Idt  of  money  to-day.  The  stores 

been  crowded.”  ^ 

“8o  much  the  better  for  us.” 

“When  I  came  through  the  town  I  found  it  quite  deserted, 
said  Jim  Cummins.  “There  was  not  a  soul  about.  People  were  all 

in  bed.” 


“Now,  let’s  settle  w'hat’s  to  be  done,”  said  the  bandit  king. 
“How’re  w’e  to  get  in?” 

“I’ve  thought  of  that,”  said  the  other  speaker,  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins. 

“Well?” 

“There’s  a  field  at  the  back  of  the  store.” 

“Go  on.” 

“We  can  get  into  this  field  without  going  into  the  town  at 
all.” 

“That’s  good!” 

“Yes;  I’ll  show  you  the  way.” 

“What  next?” 

“At  the  end  of  the  field  we’ll  come  to  the  store.” 

“I  know  that.” 

“Now,  here’s  the  point,  I  guess,”  said  Jim  Cummins,  with  a 
laugh,  “it’s  hot  much  trouble  for  us  to  open  a  window!” 

“I  should  smile.” 

“Well,  Frank,  there’s  a  window  quite  near  the  ground.  On 
opening  that  w'e  can  crawl  through.  Then  w’e  will  be  in  the 
store.  ” 

“But  the  safe’s  not  there,” 

“I  know',  but  there’s  a  door  leading  through  into  the  next 
house  where  the  safe  is.  That  w^e  can  open  pretty  easily,” 

“All  right.’’ 

“See  here,”  interrupted  a  voice,  w’hich  Mr.  Henshaw  knew  to 
be  that  of  Cole  Younger,  “it  seems  to  me,  boys,  that  w’e  can  open 
that  door  without  making  a  darned  bit  of  noise.” 

“Well?” 

“That’ll  w'tike  up  the  people.” 

“If  it  does?” 

“Great  Scott!  They’ve  only  got  to  put  their  heads  out  of  the 
window  and  alarm  the  whole  town.” 

“That  looks  bad,  Jim,”  said  the  bandit  king.  “What  have  you 
got  to  say  to  it?” 

“It’ll  take  some  time  to  arouse  the  people.  We’ll  have  the 
door  open  in  a  minute,  and  they  w'on’t  have  made  more  than  one 
shout  before  w'e'll  be  able  to  quiet  them,” 

“Very  well,  let’s  try  it.” 

“I  don’t  like  it  at  all,”  growled  Cole  Younger.  “It’s  a  bad 
plan,  ” 

“Oh,  don’t  w'orry.  Cole,”  said  the  bandit  king,  w’ith  a  laugh, 
“it’ll  go  through  right  enough.” 

Up  to  this  time  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  store  had  not 
been  mentioned. 

But  Mr.  Henshaw'  had  no  doubt  on  this  point. 

He  knew'  that  Jim  Cummins  had  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
store  of  Moses  Taylor. 

It  deemed  pretty  certain  therefore  that  that  place  w’as  selectfd 
for  the  operation  of  the  bandits. 

“Old  man  Q’aylor’ll  have  a  bit  of  a  surprise,"  laughed  .Tim 
Cummins. 

“Yes — when  he  sees  you  with  your  samples!”  cried  the  bandit 
king. 

Jim  Cummins  had  laid  his  plans  so  well  that  in  their  minds 
the  result  must  be  success. 

Cole  Younger  alone  was  doubtful.  \ 

"Sav,  boys,”  he  said. 

"Well?” 

“I  want  to  say  something.” 

“Go  on.”  ! 

“Aren’t  you  satisfied  yet?”  cried  Jesse  James. 

“I’ve  got  something  to  propose  w'hich  1  fancy  ’ll  make  the  thing 
safer.  ” 

“If  it’s  any  good  we’ll  try  it,  Cole.” 

“Here  it  is,  .Tesse.  When  you  cusses  are  in  the  house  don’t 
operate  on  the  door  at  once.” 

“Thunder!  Whv  not?”  ■ 

“Wait  till  I've  fixed  things.” 

“How?; 

“I’ll  be  out  in  the  .street.” 

“Go  on.” 

“As  soon  as  you’ve  had  time  to  get  in  the  store  I’ll  ring  the 
house-bell.” 

“Great  Scott;  Why?” 

“Old  man  Taylor  will  come  down  and  open  the  door.  Then 
tw’o  or  three  of  us  can  rush  in.  We’ll  have  a  better  chance.” 

“That’s  certainly  an  improvement.” 

‘“What’s  the  good  of  our  going  in  the  store  at  all?”  asked 
Wood  Hite. 

“Because  it’s  just  possible,”  answered  the  bandit  king,  “that  the 
door  may  not  be  opened  when  Cole  rings  the  bell.” 

“True.  So  we’ll  have  tw'o  strings  to  our  bow.” 

“Yes.” 

The  bandits  seemed  to  have  arranged  everything. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Henshaw,  who  had  listened  to  every  word 
that  had  been  said,  seemed  to  think  that  there  w'as  not  the 
slightest  likelihood  of  their  plans  being  altered. 
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"Tlh‘  villains  I”  he  muttered.  “1  must  toil  them  somehow.” 

lie  eonsidereil  it  unwise  to  stay  where  he  was  a  moment 
longer. 

So  stealthily  he  erept  alonj>  the  ground,  moving  noiselessly  until 
he  had  got  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hut. 

'I'hen  at  a  great  pace  he  set  oil'  for  the  store. 

lie  had  not  left  the  vicinity  of  the  hut  long  when  the  bandits 
sia  rted. 

.lesse  James.  .lim  (,'ummins  and  Cole  Youuger  knew  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  store. 

So  the  bandits  split  up  into  three  parties,  each  tinder  one  of 
these  men. 

Jesse  James  and  Jim  (,'ummins  with  their  associates  did  not 
enter  the  town. 

'  'I'hey  made  for  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  store. 

Cole  Younger,  who  was  to  endeavor  to  effect  an  entrance  into 
the  house  by  the  front  door,  went  into  the  town. 

With  him  were  two  of  the  bandits. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  .lim  Cummius  found  the  window' through 
which  the  entrance  to  the  store  was  to  be  made. 

As  he  had  said,  it  was  near  the  ground. 

7  Bob  Ford  opened  it  easily. 

f  In  doing  so  he  scarcely  made  a  sound. 

'  Jesse  was  the  first  to  enter. 

I  The  two  other  bandits  w'ere  close  at  his  heels. 

t  Frank  James,  and  the  bandits  w'ho  were  with  him,  .spread  oat 

t  in  order  to  stand  guard. 

Selecting  certain  very  dark  spots  at  various  points,  these  senti- 
nels  stood  still  ftnd  as  noiseless  as  statues,  keeping  their  ears  open 
I'  for  every  sound.  i 

*‘Show'  the  light,  Bob,"  whispered  the  bandit  king.  “Fll  fall 
over  one  of  these  boxes  if  you  don’t. " 

Bob  Ford  had  a  dark  lantern  with  him. 

,  This  light  was  displayed. 

Then  the  bandits  saw  that  they  had  come  to  the  door  that 
divided  the  dwelling  house  of  the  proprietor  from  the  store. 

.lesse  turned  the  handle.  He  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the 
door  was  locked. 

But  a  slight  examination  show’ed  him  that  Jim  Cummins  had 
correctly  stated  the  case. 

The^oor  would  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  the 
bandits. 

For  three  men,  by  putting  their  shoulders  against  it,  could  force 
it  open. 

“Bet’s  do  it,"  whi.spered  Bob  Ford. 

Jesse  put  his  hand  on  his  comrade’s  arm  to  restrain  him. 

“Wait  a  bit.  Bob,”  he  said,  in  a  w’hisper,  “don’t  you  recollect  an 
arrangement  wdth  (Jole  Younger?" 

“1  forgot  that.” 

“Wished  to  thunder  he’d  ring  that  bell,”  growled  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins. 

“Fll  let  him  know'  we’re  here.” 

“How?" 

“You’ll  see. 

Jesse  James  took  the  lantern,  and  moved  to  the  front  part  of 
the  store,  near  the  street. 

Then,  pulling  the  shade  aside  for  an  instant,  he  displayed  the 
lantern. 

“That’ll  start  him,”  said  the  bandit  king, /as  he  rejoined  his 
companions. 

Cole  Younger  had  seen  the  light. 

Naturally  he  concluded  that  his  comrades  w’ere  ready  for  ac¬ 
tion. 

He  spoke  to  the  two  men  who  were  with  him, 

“Stand  under  the  porch.  In  case  the  old  cuss  opens  the  window' 
and  looks  out.  I  don’t  w’ant  you  to  be  seen.” 

“How’ll  you  get  him  to  open  the  door,  (!ole?” 

Cole  Younger  laughed. 

He  Waited  a  moment  or  two  to  see  if  there  w'as  any  response. 

Now.  as  a  rule.  peoj)le  who  are  in  bed  are  not  apt  to  jump  out 
and  run  downstairs  without  losing  an  instant. 

It  was  so  in  this  case. 

Cole  Younger  w'as  impatient. 

So  he  rang  the  bell  again. 

Jiien  he  heard  the  window  above  him  open, 

'I’his  was  what  he  anticipated. 

A  head  came  out. 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  want  at  this  time  of  night?  You’re 
in  a  bit  of  a  hurry,  I  should  reckon.” 

“  You  bet  1  am  !  ” 

“Well,  what  is  it?" 

“  I  >’you  know  a  man  named  Ceorge  W.  Reed?” 

“Ceorge  W.  Ree<l?" 

“Yes." 

“lle’«  staying  at  (h<*  Southern  Hotel.” 

"lie  was,"  .v.iid  Cole  Younger.  “He’s  dead  now’.” 


“Dead  !” 

“Yes — shot  through  the  head  in  a  row.  Heard  you  knew  him, 
so  down  1  came.” 

"I’m  amazed!  What’s  to  be  done  about  it?” 

“I’d  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you.” 

“So  you  shall." 

“Don’t  be  long." 

“I’m  coming  down  at  once.” 

The  window  was  closed. 

"Didn’t  1  tell  you?"  chuckled  Cole  Younger,  as  he  turned  smil- 
I  ingly  to  his  tw'o  as.sociates. 

“Cosh,  Cole,  you  jollied  him  well.” 

Now',  Jesse  James  and  his  two  comrades  had  heard  the  bell  ring 
twice. 

They  knew  that  C!oie  Younger  was  at  work. 

Then  they  could  hear  the  murmur  of  (fonversation  outside  as 
Cole  Younger  talked' to  the  man  at  the  window. 

The  three  bandits  laughed  when,  on  opening  a  window  slightly, 
they  distinguished  rhe  words  that  w'ere  being  said. 

"So  he’s  killed  you,  Jim,”  whispered  the  bandit  king. 

"Yes.  Ceorge  W.  Reed’s  gone,”  replied  Jim  Cummins,  “but 
he’s  done  his  work  w'ell.  ” 

“Listen!”  hissed  Bob  Ford,  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  bandit 
king’s  arm. 

“What?” 

“Don’t  you  hear?” 

“No.” 

“Some  one’s  coming  downstairs.” 

“Gosh,  that’s  so.  Get  ready,  boys!”  said  the  bandit  king, 
softly;  “directly  I  give  the  signal  we’ll  force  the  door  open.” 

“Shall  we  break  through  before  Cole  Younger’s  in  the  house?” 

"Yes.  I’d  rather  not  have  that  street  door  open,”  said  the 
bandit  king.  “  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  one  about,  but  if  there 
is  there’s  more  chance  of  us  being  heard.  ” 

“Why,  that’s  so,  Jesse.” 

T’here  was  no  doubt  that  some  one  w'as  coming  dow’nstairs, 

“It’s  Moses  Taylor,”  said  Jim  Cummins.  “He  was  doing  the 
talking.  ”  . 

“Yes,  I  expect  it  is  him.  Anyw’ay;  there’s  only  one,  so  we’ve 
nothing  to  fear.”  i 

“Not  much.” 

“Directly  the  door’s  open  flash  the  light  through.” 

“All  right,  Jesse.” 

“Now!”  said  the  bandit  king,  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice. 

It  W'as  time  to  act. 

The  door  w’as  as  w'eak  as  the  bandits  had  imagined. 

Against  their  united  efforts  it  could  offer  no  resistance. 

With  a  crash  the  lock  gave  w’ay. 

The  door  w'as  open. 

Bang!  Bang! 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Four  shots  were  fired  instantly. 

One  of  them  struck  .Jesse  .Tames  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  pierc¬ 
ing  the  material  of  which  it  w'as  composed,  and  grazing  the  arm 
slightly  above  the  elbow. 

Another  shot  struck  the  glass  of  the  lantern  which  Bob  Ford 
was  in  the  act  of  raising  to  throw  some  light  on  the  scene. 

From  the  bandit’s  hand  the  lantern  fell.  The  light  was  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

The  bandits  were  in  total  darkness. 

The  tw'o  other  shots  had  done  no  damage,  though  it  w’as  certain 
that  they  must  have  passed  verv  close  to  the  bandits. 

“Bang!  Bang!” 

Two  more  shots  w'ere  fired. 

But  the  bandits  were  not  staying  to  make  targets  of  them¬ 
selves. 

They  had  sprung  back  into  the  store. 

Bob  Ford  had  managed  to  bring  the  lantern  with  him. 

The  desperadoes  were  speechless  with  astonishment. 

They  w’ere  so  amazed  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  act. 

For  they  had  met  with  a  reception  that  they  had  not  reckoned 
upon. 

Outside  the  shots  were  distinctly  heard. 

(^ole  \  ounger  and  his  comrades  had  not  exj^^cted  such  w’arm 
work.  . 

.\nd  besides  they  were  surjn’ised  at  the  door  not  being  opened. 

“.Jesse’s  been  too  (piick, "  said  (’ole  Younger,  angrily:  “if  he’d 
waited  a  moment  the  door  would  have  been  opened." 

“There’.s  a  light  in  the  store.  Cole."  said  one  of  the  bandits. 

“By  hea\'en.  there  if  is  again!  Wonder  what  it  means?" 

“It’s  a  signal  from  Jesse.  He  wants  ns!" 

“Great  Scott!  'I'hat  must  be  so. " 

’1'1|^'  three  bandits  hurried  off  to  the  back  of  the  stor»'. 

Then  they  rapidly  effected  an  entrance  through  the  window  by 
which  (he  other  three  bandits  had  obtained  .admission. 

Bob  Ford  had  lit  the  lantern,  and  he  had  l>eeu  signalling 
to  Cole  Younger  as  the  latter  imagined. 
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"What's  up,  .Tosse'?” 

"Ask  me  someth iug  easier.  Cole." 

"Why  don't  you  {;o  on  with  the  workV" 

"Curse  it !  It's  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  from  jrettiug 
shot," 

”Eh'?  Afraid  of  one  man'/" 

“One  man  be  darned,"  said  the  bandit  king,  in  savage  toues ; 
"one  man  doesn't  tire  four  shots  at  once.” 

"I  saw  three  men!"  exclaimed  Hob  Ford. 

"^^hats  to  be  done  then'/”  asked  Cole  Younger. 

"I'm  for  going  on,"  said  Jim  Cummins.  "There  are  six  of  us 
here." 

"N\e  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  it,"  .said  the  bandit  king;  “and, 
by  heaven,”  he  cried  tierc-ely,  “we  will!” 

“1  told  you  there  were  three  men  in  the  house,”  said  Jim 
Cummins.  "Moses  Taylor,  his  son,  and  the  coon.” 

"There's  six  of  us,  boys,"  said  the  bandit  king;  “shall  we  go 
on.  or  give  up'/" 

“Fight!  Fight!”  they  cried. 

“Very  well.” 

The  bandits  were  on  the  point  of  advancing  to  the  attack. 

They  had  just  turned  toward  the  door  which  led  from  the 
store  to  the  adjoining  house. 

Bob  Ford  had  exposed  himself. 

Bang ! 

Instantly  a  shot  came  whizzing  by  him. 

Before  another  pistol  could  be  fired,  or  anything  could  l*e  done, 
hurried  footsteps  were  heard  approaching  the  door. 

Frank  James  was  making  toward  the  place. 

“  Save  yourselves,  boys !  ”  he  cried,  in  frantic  tones ;  “  the  place 
is  alive  with  people !  ” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

},  .JESSE  JAMES’  GREAT  PERIL. 

;  The  bandits  in  the  house  knew  now  that  it  was  impossible  to 

^  obtain  the  money  for  which  they  had  come. 

It  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  save  themselves. 

'  “D’you  hear,  Frank?”  shouted  Jesse  James. 

“Yes.” 

“  Let’s  clear.  ” 

“You  bet!" 

The  six  bandits  rushed  through  the  store  toward  the  window 
at  the  back,  which  was  still  open. 

Now.  six  men  cannot  go  through  one  window  at  once. 

And  in  theii  haste  they  made  matters  worse. 

,  Whilst  they  were  struggling  as  to  who  should  get  through  first, 

the  men  who  had  been  firing  at  them  came  into  the  store. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Two  of  them  fired. 

Then,  without  waiting  a  moment,  they  dashed  away. 

This  time  Ed  Kelly  was  hit. 

;  ;  A  bullet  struck  him  on  the  thigh,  passing  through  the  fleshy 
part,  but  avoiding  the  bone. 

To  return  the  fire  was  out  of  question. 

•Jesse  James  was  so  frantic  with  rage  that  he  was  almost  mad 
enough  to  have  done  so. 

But  furious  as  he  was,  he  had  yet  sufficient  prudence  to  see  the 
folly  of  such  a  proceeding. 

The  bandits  were  through  the  window. 

Frank  .James  and  the  men  who  had  been  standing  on  guard  with 
him  joined  them. 

^  “They’re  coming.  .Jesse.” 

“Have  you  seen  them,  Frank?” 

“Yes,  in  the  distance.” 

“Which  way  shall  we  go?” 

“  Why,  back  to  the  horses  !  ” 

“JJon’t  I  know  that?” 

“Better  run  through  this  field!"  s|iouted  Jim  Cummins.  “It’s 
our  best  chance." 

“Very  well.” 

“Across  the  grass  rushed  the  bandits.” 

Mounting,  they  rode  away. 

Cp  came  a  crowd  of  people. 

Some  of  them  were  only  half  dre.ssed. 

•They  were  of  all  ages,  and  carried  every  conceivable  kind  of 
weapon. 

Outside  the  door  of  the  house  fhey  halted. 

'  “Where  are  they?"  cried  the  leader. 

“Gone  through  the  field  at  the  back!”  shouted  a  man  who 
dashed  through  the  open  door  of  the  house  into  the  street.  “After 
them  !” 

^  It  was  Mr,  Henshav'  who  spoke, 

J'he  man  Fading  the  crowd  was  young  J’aylor,  the  son  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  store. 


During  the  few  minutes  that  the  door  had  been  left  unguarded 
he  had  stolen  from  the  liouse,  unperceived,  to  summon  assistance. 

Mr.  Henshaw  preferred  this  arrangement,  for  he  thought  it  w;ts 
his  duty  to  remain  and  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  plkce,  what¬ 
ever  risk  he  might  run  in  so  doing. 

Now  the  party  turned  around  the  side  of  the  house  and  darted 
down  the  road  which  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  field. 

They  were  in  such  numbers  that  the  bandits  would  have  little 
show  if  by  chance  any  of  these  men  should  get  near  enough  to 
make  them  stop  and  fight. 

Mr.  Henshaw  was  not  with  them. 

He  turned  aside  unperceived. 

As  fast  as  his  legs  would  cari'y  him  he  started  for  the  hut. 

What  made  him  do  this? 

It  seems  somewhat  inexplicable  that  the  man  who  was  apparently 
best  capable  of  leading  the  attack  should  so  suddenly  desert  his 
associates. 

He  had  his  reasons,  however,  as  will  appear. 

Tire  stranger  rushed  to  the  hut,  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
reach  it  before  .Jesse  James  got  theie. 

For  he  was  quite  confident  that  the  bandit  king  would  go 
there. 

First,  he  entered  the  hut.  Then  he  concealed  himself  as  he  had 
done  when  ht  had  remained  earlier  in  the  evening  listening  to  the 
talk  of  the  bandits. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  heavy  footsteps  coming  toward  him 
at  a  great  pace. 

“It’s  the  man  I  want,”  he  muttered. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  he  was  not  somewhat  ex¬ 
cited. 

Who  is  there  that  would  not  have  been  at  finding  the  mdst 
dreaded  character  in  the  country,  the  bandit  king  of  America,  a 
few  yards  away. 

It  was  the  bandit  king. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  that. 

Faint  though  the  light  was,  and  rapidly  as  the  man  ran,  there 
was  no  room  for  errors. 

It  was  Jesse  James  himself,  who,  without  halting  for  one 
instant,  entered  the  hut. 

Mr.  Henshaw  heard  him  go  rapidly  across  it. 

“He’s  unhitching  his  horse,”  he  muttered.  “Now’s  my  time.” 

Quick  as  lightning  he  darted  forward. 

He  made  a  step  into  the  hut. 

Then,  grasping  the  door,  with  great  rapidity,  he  pulled  it  to¬ 
ward  him. 

it  closed  with  a  bang. 

The  i-apid  glances  that  Mr.  Henshaw  had  taken  into  the  hut 
on  his  arrival  showed  him  that  the  key  was  strangely  enough 
in  the  lock  on  the  outside. 

Whether  it  would  turn  was  another  question. 

He  blamed  himself  for  not  having  seen  to  this  point. 

But  the  haste  wuth  which  he  had  to  do  everything  must  be  his 
excuse. 

He  seized  the  key.  It  turned. 

His  triumph  was  complete. 

Jesse  James  was  a  prisoner. 

He  was  locked  in  the  hut. 

The  bandit  king  had  heard  the  noise  behind  him. 

The  footsteps  were  audible,  aud  he  had  left  his  horse  the  instant 
they  came  to  his  notice. 

But  he  was  too  late  to  prevent  what  had  happened. 

Before  he  could  interfere  the  door  had  been  shut  and  locked. 

Then'  Jesse  .James  realized  what  a  desperate  position  he  was 
in. 

“A  prisoner!”  he  gasped.  “By  heaven,  this  is  maddening!” 

Furious  with  rage,  he  sprang  at  the  door. 

Against  it  he  hurled  his  weight. 

But  the  wood  wais  stout,  notwithstanding  the  age  of  the  build- 
ing. 

It  never  yielded  to  the  pressure  applied. 

“It’s  no  good,  Jesse  James,”  said  a  voice.  “This  time  I’ve  got 

you ! ”  ^ 

The  bandit  king  was  paralyzetl  with  astonishment. 

He  knevA'  now  what  had  happened. 

On(;e  more  Cherry  had  been  too  much  for  the  bandits. 

.Jesse  .James  recognized  his  captor’s  voice. 

It  AAas  that  of  Don  Martin,  I’inkerton’s  celebrated  detecti\'e. 

This  made  matters  w'orse. 

..  If  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  some  ignorant  country  official, 
he  might  have  got  away.^ 

But  how  was  he  to  do  so  now? 

“Thunder!”  said  the  bandit  king  to  himself,  as  he  paced  up  and 
doAvn  the  hut.  “What  shall  1  do.  It  .seems  to  me  that  I  won't 
get  any  help  from  the  boys.” 

Naturally  they  would  make  for  their  horses,  which  were  at  some 
little  distauc<-.  from  fhe  hut,  and  ride  away. 

But  to  his  enemy  .lesse  James  exhibited  no  symptom  of  fear. 
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lU'  proft'ssed  to  rogjnd  the  matter  as  a  good  joke. 

•'ll a,  ha!” 

•'tJlad  you  take  it  so  well.”  said  the  detective,  for  the  man  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  Mr.  llenshaw  was  no  other  than  Don 
Martin.  “It’s  no  good  being  cast  down.  All  men  in  your  line 
have  to  be  hanged  some  day." 

The  prospect  ol  being  jailed,  with  the  chance  of  losing  his  life 
if  he  was,  by  no  means  gratified  him. 

'rhere  was,  in  the  wall  of  the  hut,  a  small  window. 

To  be  more  correct,  it  will  be  better  to  style  it  an  aperture. 
For  the  glance  had  long  since  gone. 

.lesse  James  went  toward  it. 

Then,  raising  his  pistol,  he  fired  several  times  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Don  Martin  sprang  aside. 

He  fancied  that  the  bandit  king  might  hit  him,  but  still  he 
could  not  conceive  how  it  Avas  possible. 

“Fire  away,  Jesse!"  he  cried. 

The  bandit  king  made  no  reply. 
t-  But  he  fired  again. 

Bang!  Bang! 

?  “He's  crazy!"  muttered  the  detective. 

r.  Several  horsemen  could  be  heard  approaching. 

i'  Hien.,  for  the  first  time,  the  detective  understood  why  Jesse 

^  .Tames  had  been  tiring  off  his  pistol  so  aimlessly. 

I  “By  heaven!  He's  beaten  me!"  cried  the  detective, 

t  He  knew  that  help  was  at  hand. 

“Gosh,  what  a  fool  I  was!”  said  the  detective  to  himself.  “If 
1^'.  I’d  brought  two  or  three  men  with  me  I  might  have  held  out.” 
s!  He  saw  that  all  was  lost. 

I  Again  Jesse  James  had  beaten  him. 

r  The  thought  of  his  failure  rendered  Don  Martin  desperate. 

^  “There’s  one  chance,”  he  said.  “If  I  can’t  capture  him,  I  may 

kill  him.” 

As  he  hissed  out  the  words  his  eyes  flashed  fire. 

Not  a  moment  did  he  lose. 

F  '■  Quick  as  lightning  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  threw  the 
door  open. 

1“'  Then,  thrusting  his  arm  into  the  hut,  he  fired. 

Bang! 

B;;  He  was  able  to  see  the  dark  form  of  the  bandit  king, 

t.  But  the  shot  missed  him. 

R  To  stay  was  to  die. 

B  Four  horsemen  were  at  hand. 

y.  Quick  as  lightning  Don  Martin  plunged  into  the  bushes. 

K  As  he  did  so  Jim  Cummins,  Bob  Ford  and  Wood  Hite  gal- 
V  loped  up. 

Already  Jesse  James  was  leading  his  horse  out  of  the  hut. 

'2  “It’s  me,  boys!”  he  cried, 

p  “  Jesse ‘F’ 

S  ■  “Yes.” 

“Heard  the  shots.  Thought  it  might  be  you,  so  we  came 
!  along.” 

“What’s  the  game?”  cried  Bob  Ford. 

^  “Can’t  talk  now.  Let’s  get  away.” 

t  “Very  well.” 

^  Without  another  word  the  bandits  galloped  away. 

I-  When  they  had  ridden  about  a  mile  they  overtook  their  com- 

i  rades. 

Not  once  did  the  bandits  draw  rein  until  they  found  themselves 
f  in  their  mountain  retreat. 

'  It  might  be  imagined  that  this  daring  outrage  enraged  the 

’  people  of  the  district. 

And  it  alarmed  thein,  too. 

It  was  certainly  not  pleasant  to  know  that  the  terrible  James 
Boys  were  carrying  on  their  operations  in  Kentucky. 

Before  the  authorities^  could  be  communicated  with  the  bandits 
had  reached  their  camp. 

The  next  day  deputies  were  patrolling  the  country  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

Numbers  of  detectives  were  in  the  state. 

Everything  that  suggested  itself  was  done. 

But  all  was  in  vain.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  bandits. 
Meanwhile  the  bandits,  during  all  this  excitement,  had  remained 
in  their  camp. 

They  chafed  under  the  restraint  which  they  had  to  put  upon 
themselves.  But  their  lives  depended  upon  it,  so  no  other  course 
was  possible. 

The  day  after  the  failure  of  their  scheme  the  talk  naturally 
turned  upon  it. 

“See  here,"  said  Bob  Ford,  as  they  were  all  lying  on  the  grass, 
smoking,  “we’ve  struck  a  streak  of  bad  luck.” 

“What  of  it?” 

“Jim  didn’t  plan  this  thing  very  well." 

“Are  you  speaking  about  me,  Clell?"  cried  Jim  Cummins, 


angrily  turning  to  Clell  Miller,  with  an  angry  look  uiX)n  bis 
face. 

“Don’t  get  riled,  Jim,”  said  Clell  Miller.  “Any  one  can  make 
a  mistake.” 

“Say,”  said  Jesse. 

“Did  you  speak  to  me?”  asked  Jim  Cummins,  angrily. 

“I  did.” 

“\\’ell,  what  is  it?" 

“I  want  to  know  who  you  saw  at  the  Southern  Hotel.” 

“A  good  many  people.” 

“Yes,  but  I  mean  among  the  guests.” 

“Oh,  there  were  only  two  or  three  there.” 

“Can  you  describe  them?” 

“Why,  certainly.  It’s  not  a  habit  of  mine  to  go  through  the 
world  with  my  eyes  shut.” 

Jesse  smiled. 

“Let’s  hear  about  them." 

“There  was  a  cuss  with  red  hair  who  walked  lame.” 

“Next.” 

“A  man  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  spectacles.” 

“Stop!  What  about  him?” 

“Nothing  special.” 

“You  think  not?” 

“Great  Scott!  no.  He  was  just  an  everyday  business  man 
down  South  selling  goods.” 

Jesse  James  roared  with  laughter. 

“See  here,  Jim,”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you. 
That  ‘^eryday  business  man  down  South  selling  goods’  was  Don 
Martin." 

Jim  Cummins  never  spoke. 

He  stared  hard  at  the  bandit  king. 

But  he  saw  he  was  talking  seriously. 

“Y^es,  boys,  I  know  it,”  continued  Jesse  James.  “He  trailed  me 
to  the  hut  after  we  left  the  store,  and,  by  gosh,  if  some  of  you  hadn’t 
come  up  I  might  have  been  in  jail  now.” 

“Are  you  sure,  Jesse?” 

“Am  I  sure?  Why,  thunder,  I  had  a  talk  with  him.  That 
ought  to  be  enough.” 

The  bandits  were  enraged  beyond  measure. 

Now  they  knew  how  it  was  their  scheme  had  failed. 

“By  heaven!”  cried  Jim  Cummins,  furiously,  “I  don’t  want  to 
leave  Kentucky  now.  I’ll  stay  and  fight  it  out.” 

The  knoAvledge  that  Don  Martin,  Pinkerton’s  celebrated  de¬ 
tective,  was  near,  instead  of  scaring  the  bandits,  had  a  contrary 
effect. 

It  caused  them  to  determine  that  they  would  remain  where  they 
were. 

Their  passions  were  aroused,  and  they  resolved  to  be  re¬ 
venged. 

Once  more  the  bandits  ventured  forth. 

Seldom  was  more  than  three  of  them  away  at  any  one  time. 

Jesse  James  had  almost  exhausted  his  powers  of  thinking. 

His  mind  had  been  set  on  holding  up  a  train. 

Such  a  thing  as  this  in  Kentucky  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
common,^  and  therefore  being  unexpected,  the  danger  was  les¬ 
sened. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  bandits,  their  leader  w’as  unable  to 
obtain  any  accurate  information  that  would  justify  him  in  under¬ 
taking  such  a  hazardous  proposition. 

At  this  particular  time  Jim  Cummins  and  Jesse  James  were 
absent  from  the  camp. 

They  were  not  near  each  other. 

Jim  Cummins  was  traveling  around  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Glasgow. 

Jesse  Jam^s  was  at  Russellville. 

It  was  a  very  fine  morning  when  Jim  Cummins  found  himself 
riding  along  the  road  that  led  from  Glasgow. 

Ahead  of  him  Jim  Cummins  saw  a  man  walking  along  the  road 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  he  found  himself  travel¬ 
ing. 

-Tudging  by  the  pace  at  which  the  pedestrian  was  moving,  he 
seemed  exceedingly  fatigued.  * 

“Guess,  he  belongs  to  these  parts,”  said  the  bandit  to  himself. 
“If  so,  he  may  be  able  to  tell  me  something  I  want  to  know." 

“Then  he  spoke  aloud  : 

“Say!” 

“Wall?” 

“I’d  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  place  near  where  I  can  get  a 
drink  and  rest  out  of  this  sun  for  a  bit.” 

“’Bout  a  mile  ahead  there’s  an  inn.  I’m  goin’  to  it.” 

“Thank  you.  Guess  I’ll  make  a  bee  line  for  it  myself." 

A  few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  place  to  which  the  tramp  had 
directed  him. 

First  of  all  the  bandit  put  his  horse  in  the  barn. 

Then  he  watered  him  and  gave  him  his  feed. 

The  bandits  loved  their  hor.ses,  and  always  saw  to  the  wants 
of  their  steeds  before  attending  to  their  own. 
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Thou  be  went  in  the  inu  and  ordered  s^ome  whiskey. 

It  was  very  good  liquor,  and  the  bandit  drank  it  with  great 
I'elish. 

He  then  took  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  read 
it. 

I’p  came  tlie  tramp. 

"Oh,  yoii'ie  here  at  last,”  said  the  bandit. 

“Reckon  so." 

‘‘They’re  expecting  you.” 

"Out  with  you!"  shouted  the  landlord,  “your  sort  don’t  come  in 
here." 

"Reckon  we  do  when  we've  got  the  stuff  on  us.  Thet  talks, 
doesn't  if?"  asked  the  tramp. 

With  which  remark  he  took  a  dollar  bill  from  his  pocket  and 
threw  it  on  the  table. 

The  landlord  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment. 

“Well,  s'pose  you  must  come  in,”  he  said  at  length.  “Your 
money’s  as  good  as  any  one  else’s.  ” 

The  stranger  had  to  brush  past  the  landlord,  whose  bulky  form 
almost  filled  up  the  narrow  doorway. 

In  doing  so  his  hat  was  disarranged. 

Jim  Cummins,  who  was  contemplating  the  scene  with  an  amused 
look  on  his  face,  gave  a  start. 

For  he  saw  that  the  tramp  wore  a  disguise. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

JESSE  JAMES  RESOLVES  TO  TRY  TO  ROB  TUE  BANK  AT  RUSSELLVILLE. 

It  was  but  natural  that  this  should  have  surprised  the  bandit. 
If  the  man  was  a  tramp  why  did  he  need  to  so  disguise  him¬ 
self. 

He  resolved  to  watch  the  tramp. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  do  so. 

Jim  Cummins  entered  into  conversation  with  the  man. 

He  found  him  quite  talkative,  but  it  seemed  somehow  to  the 
bandit  that  the  tramp  was  doing  all  the  questioning. 

“He’s  pumping  me,”  thought  Jim  Cummins. 

This  further  increased  the  suspicions  he  entertained  of  the 
‘  tramp. 

Time  passed  along. 

It  was  getting  toward  evening. 

Jim  Cummins  manifested  a  disposition  to  leave. 

He  went  out  of  the  house,  it  being  now  quite  cool,  and 
strolled  up  and  down  the  road,  smoking  his  pipe. 

Coming  to  a  halt,  he  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  house. 
Through  the  open  window  he  heard  the  following  talk : 
f  It  was  taking  place  between  the  landlord  and  the  tramp. 

“Say!” 

“Well?” 

“Reckon  I’ll  stay  hyar  the  night.” 

“You  can.” 

“Hyar’s  yer  money  then.” 

“And  here’s  your  room,”  said  the  landlord. 

“I’m  dead  tired.  Reckon  I’ll  lay  down.” 

“D’j'ou  want  me  to  wake  j’ou  in  the  morning?” 

“No!  Thunder!  I’ll  sleep  right  on.  I’ve  had  none  for  two 
days.  ”  / 

^  “Very  well.” 

Evidently  the  tramp  had  gone  into  a  room,  for  a  door  was 
closed  and  bolted. 

Then  something  strange  happened. 

From  where  Jim  Cummins  was  he  could  see  into  the  room 
*  Y'hich  the  tramp  had  entered.  ■ 

The  bandit  was  concealed  from  observation  by  a  creeping  plant 
which  grew  over  the  inn  and  hung  thickly  about  its  walls. 

He  was  taking  no  particular  notice  of  anything,  but,  purely  by 
accident,  the  bandit’s  eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  the  tramp  was. 

‘  On  the  wall  of  the  room  hung  a  small  mirror. 

The  bandit  saw  a  face  in  the  glass. 

It  was  that  of  the  tramp. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  contemplating  himself  with  a  gratifieQ 
^  smile. 

Then,  to  Jim  Cummins’  amazement,  the  tramp  removed  from 
his  head  the  wig  he  was  wearing. 

What  a  change ! 

And  a  startling  one !  ,  .  •  • 

^  .lim  Cummins  almost  uttered  a  cry,  so  great  was  his  astonish- 

ment. 

The  face  in  the  mirror  was  that  of  Don  Martin,  the  de« 
tective. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Jim  Cummins  was  too  amazed  to 


move. 


rhen  softly  he  walked  away  and  entered  the  inn. 


His  mind  was  in  a  whirl. 

What  should  he  do? 

Should  he  attack  Don  Martin  and  kill  him? 

Or  rather,  could  he  do  so? 

The  landlord  was  a  total  stranger  to  J.m  Cummins. 

At  length  Jim  Cummins  came  to  a  decision. 

The  tramp  would  not  be  leaving  until  the  next  day. 

There  was  ample  time  for  him  to  ride  back  to  the  camp  and 
acquaint  his  comrades  with  the  condition  of  affairs. 

Having  come  to  this  resolve,  he  lost  no  time  in  carrying  it 
out. 

So  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  he  reached  the  camp  of  the  banditi;. 

But  the  men  were  up  and  talking  in  a  lively  fashion  arountl 
a  fire,  which  gave  out  a  welcome  heat,  for  the  night  was  chilly, 
although  the  day  had  been  hot. 

“Hulloa,  Jesse,”  cried  Jim  Cummins,  “yer  back.” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“How  long?”_ 

“A  few  minutes.” 

“Got  anything  to  tell  us?” 

“Lot’s  hear  your  story  first.” 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  much  news,”  said  Jim  Cummins,  quietly.  “I 
only  happen  to  know  where  Don  Martin  is  asleep  at  the  present 
moment.  ” 

“What!” 

The  startled  bandits  uttered  this  exclamation. 

“Why  didn’t  you  kill  him?”  asked  Frank  James,  fiercely. 

“For  several  reasons,”  answered  Jim  Cummins;  “one  of  them’s 
enough,  though.  I  couldn’t.” 

Then  rapidly  .Tim  Cummins  related  to  his  astonished  comrades 
all  that  had  passed.  He  told  them  in  what  way  the  discovery  was 
made. 

“And  whei'e  is  this  inn?”  asked  Cole  Younger. 

“About  six  miles  this  side  of  Glasgow.” 

“I  know  it,”  cried  Bob  Ford. 

“Bet  your  life,  Bob.  You’d  know  any  place  where  whiskey’s 
to  be  got.” 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this. 

“Then  he’s  in  our  power,”  said  Frank  James. 

“Sure.”  » 

“We  could  ride  over  there  and  surprise  him.” 

“  Certainly.  ” 

“You  don’t  think  he  knew  you,  Jim,  do  you?” 

“I’m  dead  sure  he  didn’t.” 

“I  believe  that,”  said  Cole  Younger.  “Jim  defies  detection  this 
time.  ” 

“Here,  wake  up,  Jesse.” 

The  bandit  king  had  been  sitting  quite  silent,  taking  no  part  in 
the  discussion. 

“I’m  listening,  boys.” 

“Well?” 

“What  d’you  want  of  me?” 

“Shall  we  ride  over  and  attack  Don  Martin?” 

“No.” 

“That  beats  me,”  said  Cole  Younger. 

“And  me,”  cried  A1  Shepard. 

“Jesse’s  joking.” 

“I’m  not.  Bob.  I’m  quite  serious,”  replied  the  bandit  king. 
A  look  of  passion  came  over  his  face  as  he  continued :  “  I  want 
this  man  killed  as  much  as  any  of  you,  but  not  now.  It  would 
interfere  with  my  plans.” 

“Plans?  Is  there  anything  on?” 

“You  believe  me.” 

“Where?” 

“At  Russellville.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“A  bank  to  be  robbed,  and  we  shall  get  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars.” 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars!”  exclaimed  Frank  James,  “that’s  a  big 
sum.  ” 

“I  know  all  about  it.” 

“It  can  be  done?” 

“Sure,  or  I  wouldn’t  say  so.  You  know  me,  boys.” 

“Yes.  Tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“Here!  I  want  to  say  something!  Tv'hy  can’t  we  kill  Don 
Martin,”  asked  Jim  Cummins,  “and  rob  this  bank  as  well?” 

The  bandit  king  laughed. 

“He’ll  be  killed  right  enough,  if  my  plans  are  carried  out.” 

“How?” 

“This  is  going  to  be  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond,”  laughed  the 
bandit  king.  “I’m  darned  glad  you’ve  located  this  man.  Now 
we’ll  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  mean  to  lay  a  trap  for  him.” 

“How?” 

“Why,  we  must  contrive  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way.” 

“When’s  the  attack  at  Russellville  to  be  made?” 

1  “To-morrow  morning.” 
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“What!  In  iho  day  timeV” 

“Yes." 

“lOarly  tu-iuorrow  morning  two  of  you  must  meet  at  the 
inn." 

“Well?" 

“You’ll  easily  lind  out  if  he  is  still  there.  If  he  is,  you  must  begin 
to  talk,  not  too  loud,  but  take  darned  good  care  that  he’ll  hear 
what's  said.’’ 

“But  what  are  we  to  say  V” 

“Why,  boys,  you  can  invent  that  as  well  as  me,”  said  the 
bandit  king.  “You  must  let  him  think  we  are  going  to  operate 
somewhei'e  else.  See’/’’ 

“That  can  be  done.”  •  ^ 

“Shall  we  take  part  in  the  robbery  at  the  bank’/” 

“Thunder,  no!  You’ll  be  miles  away.  You  must  keep  this  man 
trailing  you.  That’s  what  you’re  to  do.” 

Ed  Kelly  looked  somewhat  sullen. 

“It’s  all  right,  Ed,”  said  the  bandit  king;  “you  boys’ll  both 
have  your  share  of  the  plunder.  ” 

“I  know  that.  I  was  thinking,  though,  that  we  would  miss  all 
t-he  fun.” 

“Fun!  By  heaven,  no!”  answered  the  bandit  king,  quickly, 
“You’ll  have  more  fun  than  we  shall.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Because,  Ed,  you’ll  be  able  to  work  your  plan  so  that  you  can 
kill  Don  Martin.” 

“Great  Scott!  We  will!  Now  I’ll  go  with  pleasure.” 

It  was  settled  that  Ed  Kelly  and  Wood  Ilite  should  leave  the 
camp  not  later  than  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  inn  heard  a  man  ride  hurriedly  up  to  the  door. 

Before  he  could  open  it  and  look  out,  the  horseman  was  entering 
the  inn. 

He  walked  into  the  place  with  a  swaggering  air,  and  apparently 
the  more  noise  he  made  the  better  he  was  pleased. 

“Say,  mister!”  said  the  landlord. 

“Well?” 

“There  is  a  cuss  sleeping  in  that  room.  Reckon  you’ll  dis¬ 
turb  him.” 

“By  gosh!  he  ought  to  be  disturbed.  It’s  time  f4r  any  man  to 
be  up,”  replied  the  horseman,  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table. 
“Let’s  have  some  whiskey.  That’s  more  to  the  point.” 

’I’he  landlord  resented  the  man’s  tone,  but  there  was  a  look  in 
the  stranger’s  eye  which  seemed  to  say  it  was  policy  to  let  him 
alone. 

“Anybody  been  here  to-day?”  asked  the  stranger,  at  length. 

“It’s  early.” 

“Can’t  you  answ'er  my  question?” 

“Why,  no.”  / 

“If  you’d  said  that  before  you’d  have  saved  time  and  your 
breath  as  well.” 

The  stranger  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  to  the  window. 
There  he  stood,  looking  down  the  road. 

He  heal’d  a  noise  behind  him. 

He  knew  what  it  was,  but  he  never  turned  his  head. 

It  was  the  tramp,  or  rather  the  detective  opening  his  door 
slightly,  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  stranger,  and  also  that  he  might 
hear  what  was  beipg  said. 

The  horseman  "was  Ed  Kelly. 

He  laughed  inwardly  when  he  saw  how  well  the  scheme  was 
beginning  to  work. 

“Ah,  here  he  is!”  he  cried. 

This  exclamation  was  called  forth  by  the  appearahee  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  horseman,  who  was  spurring  hard  along  the  dusty  road. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  joined  his  comrade. 

The  newcomer  was  Wood  Hite. 

“Got  here  at  last.  Wood,”  said  the  first  bandit.  “Thought  you’d 
be  here  before  me.”’ 

“So  I  should,  only  I  mistook  the  way.  Gosh!  I’ll  drink  before 
1  talk,  Ed,  and  wash  some  of  this  dust  out  of  my  mouth.” 

The  two  bandits  sat  down  at  a  table  not  far  from  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  Don  Martin,  the  detective,  was. 

Wood  Hite  had  his  back  to  the  door. 

Ed  Kelly  was  facing  it.  He  was  ready  to  draw  his  six-shooter  the 
instant  it  appeared  necessary  for  him  to  do  so. 

For  it  was  just  possible  that  the  detective  might  try  to  capture 
the  two  men. 

“It’s  all  settled?” 

“Xes,  Wood.” 

'I'he  door  of  the  adjoining  room  opened. 

t)ut  walked  the  tramp. 

He  looked  hard  at  the  two  strangers,  and  fhen  took  a  seat  not 
far  away. 

Ed  Kelly  saw  through  this  move. 

'I'he  detective  found  that  in  order  to  hear  what  was  being  said, 
he  would  have  to  keep  his  door  open. 


If  he  did  this  he  would  cause  suspicion.  The  bandits  might  not 
talk, 

Ed  Kelly’s  rea.soning  was  «iufte  correct. 

It  was  the  motive  that  had  animated  the  detective  in  showing 
himself.  For  he  was  very  anxious  to  hear  what  was  being  said, 
as  he  had  recognized  tiie  two  horsemen  as  belonging  to  the  .James 
Boys. 

Decidedly  this  was  a  sti’oke  of  luck. 

I’nfortuuately  for  Don  .Martin,  he  did  not  know  that  the  man  ui 
the  inn  on  the  previous  evening  was  Jim  Cummins. 

And  thus  he  was  ignorant  entirely  of  the  fact  that  a  trap  was 
being  laid  for  him. 

For  once  was  he  at  fault. 

He  fell  into  the  trap  very  readily. 

Don  Martin  had  ’heard  enough  to  know  that  the  bandits  had 
planned  to  rob  some  bank. 

This  word  cayie  to  his  ears. 

But  where  was  this  bank?  This  was  what  he  did  not  know. 
For  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  bank  was  had  only  been 
mentioned  in  a  whisper. 

The  detective  was  annoyed. 

How  could  he  find  out  what  was  to  be  done? 

He  must  wait  and  listen. 

The  talk  went  on.  Again,  much  of  what  was  said  came  to  his 
ears. 

“Jesse  wants  us  to  stay  in  town  and  keep  our  eyes  about. 
You  see  there  are  a  good  many  detectives  in  the  state,  and  we  don’t 
want  to  fall  into  a  trap  this  time.” 

“Ha!  Ha!”  chuckled  Don  Martin,  as  he  heard  the  remark. 
“What  a  surprise  you’ll  have.” 

Don  Martin  congratulated  himself  on  his  wonderful  luck. 

The  way  in  which  he  ran  across  these  bandits  from  time  to 
time  was  truly  marvelous. 

Still,  despite  all  his  luck,  the  fact  remained, that  the  name  of  the 
town  where  the  bank  robbery  was  to  take  place  was  still  unknown 
to  him.  — 

“There’s  only  one  thing  for  it,”  said  the  detective  to  himself; 
“I  must  keep  on  the  trail  of  these  men  until  I've  found  o»t 
where  the  bank  is.” 

To  do  so  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Glasgow,  because  it 
was  at  this  town  that  the  bandits  intended  to  take  the  train. 

The  detective  w’alked  toward  the  landlord. 

“ Say ! ” 

“Where  kin  I  strike  the  train?” 

“  At  Glasgow.  ” 

The  tramp  hurried  away. 

The  two  bandits  walked  to  the  window  to  look  after  him.  They 
saw  him  toiling  along  the  road. 

“He’s  going  to  Glasgow  right  enough.” 

“You  bet  he  is.” 

“We’ll  see  him.” 

Ed  Kelly  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket. 

He  scribbled  these  lines : 

“The  road  will  be  clear.  Don  Martin  won’t  trouble  you.  He’ll 
follow  us,  for  he’s  swallowed  the  yarn  we  gave  him.  Ed.” 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  longer  the  bandits  remained  at  the 
inn. 

Then  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  on  toward  Glasgow. 

After  going  about  two  miles  the  horsemen  came  to  a  stop. 

Ed  Kelly  dismounted. 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  road  to  see  that  no  one  was  in 
sight.  Then  he  placed  the  letter  he  had  written  in  the  hollow 
of  a  big  tree  that  grew  by  the  roadside. 

He  knew’  that  one  of  the  bandits  wmuld  come  there  for  news. 
'  At  length  the  tw’o  bandits  reached  Glasgow’. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  stable  their  hoise.  Then  they 
walked  through  the  little  town  toward  the  depot. 

When  the  bandits  arrived  at  the  depot  all  doubts  they  might  have 
had  w’ere  removed. 

There  w'as  the  tramp  standing  at  the  station,  apparently  waiting 
for  the  train. 

The  bandits  took  their  tickets  for  Renton. 

As  soon  as  a  westward  bound  train  came  along  they  boarded 
it. 

And  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  tramp  did 
the  same. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 

They  were  in  the  smoking  car. 

He  took  his  seat  there  as  well. 

As  he  passed  them  he  remarked; 

“Why.  yer  gain’  tl>er  same  way  as  me,  gentlemen.  May  I 
ask  whar?" 

“  Ih'nton. ” 

“'rhet’s  mighty  strange.  That’s  the  spot  I’m  Innind  for.” 

“'riien  we’ll  see  more  of  each  other.” 
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'•  Surv. " 

'i'he  baiulits  and  the  deteetix'e  were  each  delighted, 
liut  the  former  had  the  most  reason  to  be. 


CIIAP'IEIJ  XIV. 

rilF  BAXDITS  SETTLE  ALI.  TllElK  PLAXS  FOR  ROBBING  THE  BANK. 

Bob  Ford  arrived  back  at  the  camp  witli  the  letter  which  lOd 
Kelly  had  place<l-  in  the  hollow  tree. 

“It’s  all  rigid,  Jesse. 

“  Let's  see. " 

Bob  Ford  tossed  the  letter  over  to  him. 

“Where’ve  they  gone.*'"  asked  Frank  .lames. 

“To  Benton.” 

“A  long  way." 

“So  much  the  better.  There’s  less  chance  of  his  getting 
back.  ” 

The  bandits  were  jubilant. 

“Now,  boys,  about  this  bank  busine.ss.  We  haven’t  settled  it 
yet." 

“We’re  waiting  for  you  to  talk.”  ) 

“Anyway,  it’ll  be  to-morrow  morning.” 

“At  what  time?” 

“That’s  a  question  1  can’t  ansxver  just  now.” 

“Why’'’” 

“1  have  to  go  into  Russellville  and  find  out.” 

"As  soon  as  1  come  back  from  the  town  with  the  news  that  the 
money’s  in  the  bank  we’ll  set  off.” 

“On  our  horses?” 

"Of  course.”  '  ^ 

“D’ye  mean  to  say  that  we’re  to  ride  into  the  town  in  a 
body  ? ” 

“Xo.  We’ll  split  up  into  three  detachments.  But  we’ll  meet 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.”  , 

"Where?” 

‘XAt  the  southern  end  wdiere  the  road  from  Tennessee  comes 
in.” 

"Good!  We  know  all  that.” 

'•  “Then  we’ll  have  to  ride  like  mad  into  the  place." 

“Follow  me,"  said  the  bandit  king,  "and  I’ll  lead  you  straight  to 
the  bank.” 

All  was  arranged. 

The  bandits  had  resolved  on  one  of  the  most  daring  raids  that 
ever  they  had  attempted. 

And  despite  their  recent  failures,  such  was  their  belief  in  them¬ 
selves,  that  this  time  they  never  doubted  but  w^tat  they  would 
bp  successful. 

Toward  evening  Jesse  James  left  the  camp. 

He  hastened  into  Russellville,  not  stopping  once  on  the  way. 

He  went  to  the  hotel  at  which  he  had  stayed  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  town. 

Then  he  stabled  his  horse,  remarking  to  the  hostler  that  he 
wouldn’t  need  him  until  to-morrow.  "But  give  him  plenty  of  feed. 
He’s  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do  then.” 

"You  bet  he  has,"  said  the  bandit  king,  as  he  walked  into  the 
hotel  and  registered. 

The  bandit  king  had  nothing  to  do  until  the  morning. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  run  less  chance  of  de¬ 
tection  if  he  sought  the  seclusion  of  his  room. 

So  he  retired  promptly. 

The  next  morning  he  was  early  astir. 

He  knew  that  in  some  of  these  small  towns  the  banks  opened 
quite  early. 

So  the  bandit  king  breakfasted. 

Then,  lighting  a  cigar,  he  turned  his  steps  toward  the  bank. 

Almost  opposite  the  bank  was  a  saloon. 

This  wa.s  open.  It  was  more  difficult  to  find  one  closed. 

“The  very  place!”  exclaimed  the  bandit  king. 

So  he  walked  over  to  it  and  went  in. 

“I’ll  take  a  milk  i)unch,”  said  the  bandit. 

“Not  a  bad  drink  in  the  morning,  either,”  remarked  the  bar¬ 
tender. 

"You  bet  it’s  not.” 

Jesse  .Tames  seated  himself  at  a  table  near  the  window. 

He  scrutinized  every  passerby. 

There  were  vei-y  few,  so  his  task  was  l)y  no  means  an  arduous 
one. 

At  length  the  bandit  king  gave  a  start. 

For  he  saw  roininj^  down  the  str(?et  toward  the  bank  a  man 
cartying  in  his  hanrl  a  small  grip. 

He  w'ent  into  the  bank.  , 

**  Fd  Komethin^  to  see  what  s  ^oin^  on  there,  said  the 

baraiit  king  to  himself. 

Impatiently  he  waited  for  the  stranger  to  appear. 


When  he  did  so  he  no  longer  hud  ihe  grip  wuth  him. 

This  pleased  Jesse,  for  it  satisfied  him  tliat  the  man  had  at 
least  brought  notliiiig  away  from  tlie  bank. 

Jesse  James  now'  knew  all  he  wished. 

If  he  stayed  longer  he  would  know  no  more. 

“Guess  I’ll  be  off,”  he  muttered. 

He  waited  until  the  man  who  had  been  to  the  bftfik  was  out 
of  sight,  for  he  thought  it  best  not  to  meet  him — certainly  not 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bank. 

Then  back  to  the  hotel  hastened  Jesse  James. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  slowly  until  he  came  to  the 
limits  of  the  town. 

Then  at  full  speed  he  dashed  tow'ard  the  place  where  his  com¬ 
rades  w'ere  concealed. 

*  *  *  *  *  '.i!  * 

It  is  about  time  to  return  to  the  detective  and  the  two  bandits. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  day  when  the.r^ir rived  at  Benton. 

But  it  was  not  yet  dark. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  detective  was  endeavoidng  to  got  away  from 
the  bandits.  At  least  his  actions  pointed  to  this. 

He  hurried  through  the  town. 

But  the  bandits  never  lost  sight  of  him,  although  he  may  have 
thouglit  they  did. 

He  went  into  a  disreputable  looking  house  that  appeared  to 
be  a  saloon. 

“We  must  separate,”  said  Ed  Kelly. 

“Why,  Ed?” 

“Because  you  bet  your  life  there  are  two  ways  of  getting  ou»t 
of  the  place.  Now,  he  mustn’t  leave  without  one  of  us  seeing 
him.” 

"Very  well.  You  go  around  to  the  front.  I’ll  stand  here.” 

"  Right.  ” 

The  two  bandits  took  up  their  positions,  having  first  of  all  satis- 
'fied  themselves  that  they  would  not  be  seen. 

For  nearly  an  hour  they  waited. 

Then  a  man  came  out. 

He  did  not  look  in  the  least  like  the  tramp. 

In  appearance  he  seemed  to  be  a  farmer. 

He  had  rather  a  florid,  clean  shaven  face. 

But  Ed  Kelly  had  no  doubt  what  had  happened. 

Wood  Hite  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  man  had  left 
the  saloon,  until  he  became  tired  of  waiting. 

Then,  going  around  to  where  he  supposed  Ed  Kelly  was,  he 
found  him  gone. 

At  once  he  knew  what  liad  happened. 

He  felt  certain  that  his  comrade  would  be  on  the  detective’s 
trail. 

Ed  Kelly  shadowed  Don  ^lartiu  in  a  very  skillful  manner.  He 
felt  convinced  that  he  was  not  seen. 

When  Ed  Kelly  saw  him  disappear  in  the  doorway  of  police 
headquarters  he  was  not  surprised. 

He  had  expected  that  he  would  go  there. 

The  bandit  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing,  he  was  so  in¬ 
tensely  amused. 

For  he  knew  the  detective  must  be  warning  the  authorities' 
and  putting  them  on  their  guard  to  prevent  u  robbery  that  was 
never  intended  to  take  place. 

This  was  what  was  happening  within. 

Don  IMartin  had  made  himself  known,  and  was  closeted  with  the 
chief  of  police. 

"This  is  an  extraordinary  tale,  Mr.  Martin.” 

"But  it’s  true.” 

“If  anybody  but  you  told  me  I  would  be  disinclined  to  believe 
them.” 

“Ah,  but  there's  no  doubt.  I  came  across  those  two  men  ac¬ 
cidentally  in  an  inn  near  tJlasgow.” 

“They  didn't  know  you?" 

“Had  no  idea  who  I  was,  so  I  was  able  to  hear  a  good  deal 
of  what  was  said.  There  was  only  one  thing  left  for  me  to  do. 
I  was  to  keep  on  their  trail  and  see  when  they  came.” 

"And  yon  did?” 

"Of  cour.se.  The  two  men  are  in  the  town  now." 

“  Let  me  have  your  plan.  ” 

“To-morrow  the  raid  on  the  bank  is  to  take,  place,”  said  the 
detective.  “Now,  we  must  be  ready  for  them.  1  think  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  have  your  men  enter  the  hank  to-night  under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness.  ” 

“To  do  that  1  must  first  communicate  with  the  bank  au¬ 
thorities.” 

“Be  careful  how  yo\i  manage  it.  You  must  not  he  seen,  and 
1  reckon  they  have  their  s])ics  about." 

“I  can  do  it  without  exciting  any  susi)icion." 

“Another  thing  1  want  to  say  is,"  continued  the  detective,  “that 
it  would  he  as  well  to  have  a  few  men  posted  in  some  place 
opposite  the  hank.”  ^ 

“This  shall  he  done.” 

“1  need  scarcely  say  your  men  will  he  armed,” 
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“Naturally,  ami  will)  rifles.” 

“Now,  take  uiy  advice.  I>irectly  the  bandits  appear  outside  the 
bank  to-inorrow  inorniny-,  tell  youi-  men  to  fire.  Shoot  them  down. 
It’s  the  only  way  to  destroy  the  gang.” 

“If  one  of  them  gets  away  alive,  it’ll  surprise  me,”  said  the 
chief. 

“I  think  that’s  about  all  we  can  do  now,  isn’t  it’.-'” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“If  yon  want  me  I’ll  be  on  hand  at  the  hotel.” 

“  Right.” 

The  detective  left  the  office,  feeling  in  his  heart  that  at  last 
he  had  contrived  matters  that  the  bandits  must  be  killed. 

He  meant  to  be  there  himself.” 

“1  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  anything,”  he  said.  i 

Some  little  distance  away  from  the  hotel  he  saw  two  inen 
standing  in  a  dark  place. 

Evidently  the  two  bandits  were  making  for  the  hotel. 

Glancing  round,  Don  Martin  could  see  them.  He  was  no  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  hotel,  and  when  he  stepped  outside  their  actions 
were  plainly  visible. 

The  bandits  remained  outside,  leaning  up  against  one  of  the 
pillars  that  supported  the  porch  over  the  entrance. 

They  were  not  looking  in  the  detective’s  direction,  so  he  de¬ 
termined  to  take  advantage  of  this  and  get  back  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  out  of 
their  sight. 

There  was  a  back  door  to  the  hotel.  He  went  around  to  it  and 
entered  the  building  that  way. 

In  the  room  in  front,  in  which  he  took  up  his  position,  he 
could  see  them,  and  even  hear  the  words  that  passed  between 
them. 

“By  this  time  to-morrow  night,”  said  Ed  Kelly,  “we  ifhall  be 
richer  men.” 

“Or  dead,”  muttered  the  detective. 

“I  hope  so,  Ed,”  replied  Wood  Hite. 

“Reckon  most  of  the  boys’ll  be  there  by  this  time.” 

“You  bet!  Come  on!” 

The  two  bandits  walked  away. 

Instantly  Don  Martin  determined  to  shadow  the  bandits. 

Through  the  streets  of  the  little  town  the  bandits  made  their 
way  with  rapidity. 

The  detective  was  at  their  heels. 

The  limits  of  the  town  were  reached. 

So  far  as  Don  Martin  could  see  there  were  no  more  houses. 

He  stopped. 

For  he  could  not  hear  a  sound.  The  footsteps  of  the  two  bandits 
had  died  away. 

“They’re  on  the  soft  grass,”  reasoned  Don  Martin,  “that’s  why 
I  can’t  hear  them.  Well,  I’ll  hurry  on.” 

Instantly  he  resumed  his  task. 

Then  all  at  once  two  men  sprang  from  behind  a  tree. 

Heavy  hands  were  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  felt  himself  seized  in  a  powerful  grasp. 

-  “Don  Martin,  we  have  you  now  !”  said  a  stern  voice. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  RAID  ON  THE  I{USSELLVTLLE  BANK. 

When  we  left  .lesse  .lames  he  was  riding  hard  from  Russellville 
to  the  place  where  he  expected  that  his  comrades  had  collected. 

He  had  acquired  the  necessary  information. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  amongst  them. 

“Well?” 

“All  right.  Prank.  Things  are  going  on  nicely.” 

“How  bout  the  money?” 

“I  saw  the  cuss  who  has  charge  of  the  bond  business  enter  the 
bank  a  few  minutes  ago  with  a  grip  in  his  hand.  He  came  out 
without  it.” 

“Which  looks  as  though  he  had  left  the  cash  there.” 

“Sure.” 

’rhe  bandits  mounted  their  horses. 

In  three  detachments  they  started  for  Russellville,  going  by  dif¬ 
ferent  routes,  but  all  making  for  the  same  point — the  road  from 
Tennessee. 

Russellville  was  near  the  frontier  of  the  state,  and  yery 
pleasantly  located  in  Logan  county. 

It  was  the  center  of  a  thriving  agricultural  district,  and  its 
storekeepers  did  a  good  business,  although  it  usually  seemed  to 
l)C  in  a  sleepy  state. 

Russellville  was  a  happy,  peaceful  town  on  that  morning  many 
years  ago. 

Suddenly  all  was  changed. 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard  in  the  street. 


Then  a  band  of  horsemen  appeared. 

They  were  riding  like  demons,  and  acting  in  the  same  way. 

The  citizens  were  appalled. 

The  horsemen  fired  their  six-shooters  rapidly,  and  uttered  fierce 
cries. 

Every  man  was  masked,  and  this  added  to  the  terror  that  their 
presence  inspired. 

Apparently  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  these  desperadoes. 

On  rode  the  bandits. 

The  cries  increased  in  volume.  Still  the  shots  continued  to  ring 
out  on  the  air. 

What  a  change  from  the  quiet  village  of  a  few  minutes  ago ! 

Then  suddenly  the  bandits  reined  in  their  steeds. 

“  Halt !  ”  their  leader  had  shouted. 

Instantly  the  troop  did  so. 

Quick  as  lightning  two  men  dismounted. 

These  two  men  were  Jesse  James  and  Cole  Younger. 

The  others  remained  on  their  horses. 

With  a  pistol  in  each  hand  the  bandits  rushed  tow’ard  the  build¬ 
ing  outside  of  which  they  had  now  halted. 

It  was  the  Russellville  bank. 

Furiously  the  two  bandits  rushed  into  the  bank. 

The  cashier  and  the  bookkeeper  were  there. 

They  w^ere  thunderstruck  at  the  appearance  of  these  two  despei'- 
adoes  armed  to  the  teeth,  masked,  and  looking  terribly  fierce. 

The  door  of  the  safe  was  open  when  the  two  bandits  entered. 

The  cashier  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  back  the  door. 

Jesse  .James  ran  toward  him,  holding  a  pistol  at  the  man’s 
head. 

“Leave  that  door  alone!”  he  cried,  “or  I’ll  blow  your  brains 
out !” 

The  cashier  threw  up  his  hands  without  a  word.  So  did  the 
boo'akeeper.  Cole  Younger  had  over-awed  him. 

Piles  of  notes  lay  on  the  chunter  in  front  of  the  tw’o  desper¬ 
adoes. 

There  W'as  also  a  quantity  of  gold. 

.lesse  James  had  a  large  leather  sack  with  him. 

It  invariably  accompanied  him  on  such  expeditions  as  the 
present  one. 

Without  losing  a  moment,  whilst  Cole  Younger  kept  his  eye 
on  the  twm  officials,  the  bandit  king  sw'ept  the  wiiole  of  the  treasure 
in  front  of  him  into  the  .sack. 

“Look  sharp  after  these  men.  Cole.” 

“I  am.  I’ll  shoot  the  first  that  utters  a  cry  or  moves  an, 
inch !  ” 

“Good!” 

The  bandit  king  dashed  behind  the  counter. 

He  had  obtained  an  immense  amount  of  money. 

But  it  w'as  possible  more  w^as  to  be  had. 

Up  to  the  cashier  Jesse  James  rushed. 

He  thrust  his  six-shooter  close  to  the  man’s  face. 

“  Listen  to  me !  ”  said  the  bandit  king. 

The  cashier  made  no  answer.  He  w’as  as  pale  as  death. 

“I’m  going  to  search  this  bank.  Before  1  start  tell  me  where 
there  is  any  more  money  in  this  place.  Answer  ns  you  value  your 
life.  For  if  I  find  you  deceiving  me  I’ll  surely  kill  you.” 

The  fierce  look  in  the  bandit’s  eyes  w’as  quite  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  his  hearer  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

“I  know  of  none,”  answered  the  cashier,  in  a  shaky  voice. 

“Very  well!  We’ll  see!  Look  after  him!" 

“Right.” 

The  bandit  king  threw  open  closets  and  tore  drawers  open,  but  all 
to  no  purpose. 

He  found  nothing. 

“Reckon  he’s  tohl  the  truth,  Cole,”  he  said,  finding  his  search  was 
a  failure. 

“Looks  like  it.” 

“Anyway,  we’ve  got  a  pile.” 

“We’d  better  go.” 

“We  will.” 

Putting  his  hand  in  the  sack,  the  bandit  king  found  a  number 
of  stamps. 

He  threw  them  to  the  cashier. 

“You  may  wutnt  them,”  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  “to  mail  your 
letters.  ’They’d  be  useful  when  you  write  to  let  people  know 
what’s  happened  here  to-day.” 

The  two  bandits  both  laughed  at  this  jest. 

Then,  without  waiting  an  instant,  they  both  darted  out  into  the 
street. 

“Had  any  trouble,  boys;” 

“None,  .lesse.” 

“And  you?” 

“Oh,  we’ve  done  fine."  answered  the  bandit  king.  “I  reckvui 
we’ve  got  a  few  thousands  here." 

As  he  spoke  he  held  up  the  .'sack  containing  the  tn'asurt'  taken 
from  the  bank. 

Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 
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lie  mounted  his  horse.  Cole  Younger  had  already  done  so. 

Jesse  still  had  possession  of  the  sack  containing  the  plunder. 

lie  gave  the  word  to  start. 

“And  there’s  no  need  to  ride  fast,"  he  added 

“Why  not’?" 

“Because,  'ooys,  1  think  it’s  better  not  to.  Let’s  keep  our  eyes 
about  us,  ready  to  repel  any  attack  that’s  made !  If  we  do  that 
we'll  get  out  of  the  town  easily  enough.” 

“Very  well.” 

The  desperadoes  went  back  by  the  same  route  by  which  they 
had  entered  the  town. 

The  same  programme  was  adhered  to. 

Pistols  were  fired,  shouts  and  threats  were  uttered. 

The  citizens  were  told  to  keep  within  their  doors  on  pain 
of  death. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Every  now  and  then  the  report  of  a  shot  was  heard. 

One  of  the  bandits,  as  much  for  the  sport  as  anything  else, 
would  fire  at  a  face  that  appeared  at  a  window.  ’ 

The  desperadoes  roared  with  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  distress  and  terror. 

At  length  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Then  the  bandit  king  gave  the  word  to  proceed  with  all 
haste. 

Driving  their  spurs  into  their  horses’  sides,  the  bandits  rode 
away  from  Russellville  without  one  shot  having  been  fired  at  them 
during  this  memorable  raid. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DON  MARTIN  RECEIVES  MUCH  SURPRISING  NEWS. 

Don  Martin  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 

He  knew  what  had  happened. 

He  had  been  captured  by  the  bandits. 

He  cursed  himself  for  his  folly  in  having  ventured  out  into  the 
country. 

But  it  was  too  late  for  laments,  and  it  was  useless  to  struggle. 

If  he  attempted  resistance  these  men  would  undoubtedly  Kill 
him. 

At  the  first  move  he  made  a  bullet  would  go  through  his 
brain. 

Even  now*  he  could  feel  the  cold  steel  of  the  six-shooter  against 
his  brow. 

No,  resistance  was  useless. 

All  that  Don  Martin  could  do  was  to  remain  quite  passive 
and  aw'ait  events. 

The  bandits  had  only  stopped  for  a  moment.  ' 

Now  they  >vere  hurrying  him  along,  still  detaining  their  firm  grip 
on  each  of  his  arms. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  through  the  darkness  the  trio 
went. 

Then,  to  the  detective’s  astonishment,  he  saw  in  front  of  him  a 
dwelling. 

There  was  a  light  in  it. 

They  had  not  reached  the  door  when  it  was  opened. 

’The  circumstance  excited  the  wonder  of  the  detective. 

P’or  it  looked  as  if  the  party  was  expected. 

There  was  a  man  standing  in  the  doorway. 

As  soon  as  the  light  behind  him  fell  on  his  face  and  figure 
Don  Martin  recognized  the  man. 

It  was  the  same  individual  that  he  had  seen  talking  to  the 
two  bandits  at  Benton,  where  he,  hidden  in  a  doorway,  was 
watching  their  proceedings. 

“You’ve  got  him,  boys,”  said  this  man. 

“Oh,  yes.  It’s  all  right  this  time.  Bill,”  answered  Ed  Kelly; 
“he  fell  into  the  trap  nicely.”  I 

“Well,  have  a  good  time,”  laughed  the  owner  of  the  hut.  “I’ve 
got  business  to  attend  to,  and  you  may  not  see  me  again.” 

“We’ll  enjoy  ourselves  w’ithout  you,  Bill,”  said  Wood  Hite. 
“W  e’ve  got  a  gentleman  with  us  who’ll  take  your  place  well.” 

The  three  ruffians  laughed  loudly  at  this. 

Then,  without  another  w'ord,  the  man  addressed  as  Bill  left 
the  house. 

Instantly  Wood  Hite  closed  the  door  securely,  taking  the  pre¬ 
caution,  in  addition  to  bolting  it,  to  place  a  stout  iron  bar  across 
it. 

The  detective  saw  that  his  chances  of  escape  were  very  few. 

He  recognized  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  trap  set  for  him  by  the 
two  bandits. 

This  ig  w'hat  had  ha])pened. 

Tlie  handitK  had  made  up  their  minds  that  Don  Martin  should 
die, 

iJow  to  ac^'ornpligh  this  did  not  seem  very  easy, 

Trvf-  they  migtit  have  shot  him  in  the  streets. 
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But  such  a  proceeding  would  be  attended  with  considerable 
danger  to  themselves. 

P’ortune  favored  them. 

They  met,  quite  accidentally,  a  friend  of  theirs.  Bill  Manders. 

This  was  the  man  whom  the  detective  had  seen  them  talking  to 
at  Benton. 

When  the  two  bandits  found  that  Bill  iManders  w'as  living  near 
Benton,  an  idea  occurred  to  them.  ' 

It  was  to  entice  Martin  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hut, 
and  then  they  could  dispose  of  him  at  their  leisure. 

The  plan  possessed  several  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  no  .one  but  Bill  Manders  would  know  how 
the  detective  came  by  his  death. 

And  he  could  be  trusted,  as  being  practically  an  accessory,  not  to 
squeal. 

“Well,  Mr.  Don  Martin,  how’re  you  enjoying  yourself?”  asked 
Ed  Kelly,  sneeringly. 

“I’ve  been  in  tight  corners  like  this  before,”  said  the  detective. 

“And  you’ve  got  out?”  inquired  Ed  Kelly. 

“Shouldn't  be  here  if  I  hadn’t.” 

“You’ll  never  get  out  of  our  hands  alive,  Don  Martin!  W’e  be¬ 
long  to  the  James  Boys,”  said  Ed  Kelly,  with  a  ferocious  glitter  in 
his  eyes,  “and  wdien  you  hear  of  us  sparing  a  detective  you’ll 
know  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end.” 

“I  may  die.”  said  Don  Martin,  goaded  by  these  taunts,  “but  one 
thing  I  may  tell  you.” 

“Go  on.” 

“You  won’t  rob  the  bank  after  all.” 

Instead  of  this  statement  alarming  the  bandits  it  had  quite 
another  effect. 

Both  of  the  men  threw  themselves  back  in  their  chairs  and 
roared  with  laughter. 

“  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  I  ”  they  shouted. 

“That’s  the  best  thing  I’ve  heard  for  a  long  time,”  said  Ed 
Kelly. 

“I’ll  explode,  Ed,”  said  Wood  Hite. 

The  detective  w^as  astounded. 

What  did  it  all  mean? 

“Mister,  you’re  too  green.” 

“1  repeat  that  you  won’t  rob  the  bank.” 

“W^hat  bank?” 

“The  bank  at  Benton.” 

“That’s  true.” 

Then  Don  Martin  cursed  himself  for  his  folly.  He  felt  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  said  a  wmrd  about  their  designs  being 
known. 

But  the  talk  that  followed  show'ed  him  that  he  need  have  no 
fear  on  that  score. 

“But  we’re  going  to  have  a  robbery,”  put  in  Wood  Hite. 

“Oh,  you  are?”  asked  the  detective,  laughingly, 

“You  bet  we  are !”  cried  W'ood  Hite.  “Things’ll  be  a  bit  lively  in 
Russellville  to-morrow%  I  reckon.” 

“Russellville!” 

Why,  what  had  Russellville  to  do  with  the  matter? 

The  bandits  saw  the  surprised  look  on  the  detective’s  face. 

Again  they  laughed. 

They  w'ere  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 

“I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,”  said  Ed  Kelly.  “You 
can’t  do  any  harm  now'.” 

And  then  he  related  the  wdiole  scheme  to  the  detective, 

Don  Martin  wms  absolutely  overwhelmed. 

He  saw'  how'  completely  he  had  been  victimized. 

It  was  utter  ruin. 

The  bandits  would  have  his  life  and  carry  out  their  plan. 

“Yes,  mister,”  said  Ed  Kelly,  “to-morrow'  morning  about  ten 
o’clock  Jesse’ll  make  things  hum  in  Russellville.” 

“The  gentleman  does  not  w'ant  to  hear  this,"  remarked  Wood 
Hite,  in  a  tone  of  mock  severity. 

“Thought  he  might.”  ^  '  ' 

“Say,”  suddenly  cried  Wood  Hite. 

“Well?” 

“A  great  idea’s  just  come  into  my  head.” 

“AVhat  is  it?” 

“Ijet’s  kill  him  now',  at  once.” 

“Why?” 

“So  that  w'e  can  go  back  to  Russellville  and  join  in  the 
fun.” 

“Can’t  be  done.  There’s  no  train.  We’ll  have  our  fun  out  of 
jMr.  IMartin  in  the  morning.” 

“You’re  right.  We  can’t  get  to  Russellville.” 

The  talk  ceased. 

Ed  Kelly  was  quite  right. 

The  detective  had  plenty  of  matter  to  occupy  his  thoughts. 

He  could  not  conceive  how  he  could  luna*  been  so  entrapped. 

He  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  Kimi)le  trick,  such  as  would  scarcely 
have  fooled  a  detective  just  starting  in  life. 
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iVrhaps  it  was  the  v('ry  simplicity  of  the  trick  that  had  caused 
it  to  work  so  well. 

Despairingly,  from  time  to  time  the  detective  glanced  around  the 
room. 

'I'liis  one  roomed  hut  had  a  window  and  a  door. 

Doth  of  them  were  barred. 

He  was  reminded  of  the  time  when  he  had  got  out  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  position  at  Pete  Hayes’  house  on  the  night  when 
the  bandits  attempted  to  stop  the  train  at  Ueadwood  Gap. 

Dut  there  was  a  difference  in  the  situation. 

Now  he  had  two  men  to  face. 

If  he  managed,  by  a  sudden  movement,  to  overpower  one,  tlft* 
other  would  kill  him. 

Don  Martin  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  a  miracle 
could  save  him. 

The  bandits  had  been  smoking  cigars  and  drinking  whiskey 
continuously  since  their  arrival  in  the  hut. 

They  had  even  supplied  him  with  the  same. 

“Say!”  cried  Wood  Hite,  abruptly. 

“Yes?” 

“D’you  know  what  time  it  is?” 

iN  O* 

“It’s  twelve  o’clock.” 

“That’s  not  late.” 

“Late!  Thunder,  I  wi.sh  it  was!”  \ 

“What  d’you  mean?” 

“Why,  that  I  don’t  intend  to  sit  up  all  night.  I  did  last  night. 
That’s  enough.” 

“I’d  rather  sleep,  but  how  can  it  be  managed.” 

“Easily.” 

“Let’s  hear.” 

“We’ve  only  got  to  tie  this  cuss  up.” 

“True.  Find  some  rope  then.” 

“There’s  a  coil  over  there.” 

Wood  Hite  found  that  it  was  of  sufficient  thickness  for  the 
purpose.  ”■ 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  bound  the  detective  up  securely. 

“Take  my  advice  and  go  to  sleep,”  said  Ed  Kelly;  “enjoy  your¬ 
self  while  you  can.” 

In  a  feAv  moments  the  bandits  were  asleep. 

They  had  no  feai’s  as  to  the  safety  of  their  prisoner. 

They  had  bound  him  up  so  securely  that  escape  was  an  impossi¬ 
bility. 

Don  Martin  lay  on  the  ground  helpless. 

His  feet  were  tied  together  at  the  ankles. 

His  arms  were  fastened  dowm  to  his  sides.. 

Desperately  he  tried  to  bend  over  so  that  his  mouth  might  reach 
the  ropes  that  were  around  him. 

If  he  could  have  managed  this,  his  sharp  teeth  might  have  done 
the  rest.  / 

But  after  an  hour  of  incessant  and  exhaustive  labor,  the  de¬ 
tective  was  forced  to  confess  to  himself  that  his  efforts  Were  in 
vain. 

At  last  he  had  to  admit  that  he  was  beaten. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  hut  now  but  the  ticking  of  the 
clock. 

^  And  each  beat  of  the  ))endulum  reminded  him  that  he  was  nearing 
the  horrible  fate  which  awaited  him  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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DON  A1ART1N’.S  peril. 

Before  following  the  course  of  the  bandits  after  they  left  Rus¬ 
sellville,  it  is  well  to  .see  what  happened  to  Don  Martin. 

Morning  came,  and  it  found  the  detective  in  the  same  position. 

That  is  to  say,  he  was  lying  bound  and  helpless  on  the  floor  of  the 
hut. 

The  two  bandits  awoke. 

They  both  cast  a  satisfied  look  at  their  prisoner. 

“Now,  for  the  fun.”  said  Ed  Kelly,  brutally. 

“How  shall  we  finish  him  off?”  asked  Wood  Hite. 

“I’ll  tell  you  presently.” 

Ed  Kelly  left  the  hut. 

Wlien  he  arrived  the  night  before  it  was  <pute  dark.  So  he 
ha<l  no  ide.a  what  the  country  surrounding  the  hut  was  like 

P>ut  it  was  his  intention  to  see. 

He  found  that  the  lint  was  placed  on  an  eminence. 

Walking  some  little  distance  in  the  direction  whence  he  heard' 
the  sound  of  inshing  water,  Ed  Kelly  discovered  that  a  stream 
ran  rafddly  along  some  forty  feet  beneath  him. 

“We  iniglil  drown  him."  he  observed,  philosophically. 

But  somehow  (he  notion  «lid  not  fall  in  altogether  with  h'ls 
ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  (he  detective. 


The  bandit  stood  on  a  bluff  which  projected  far  out  into  the 
stream. 

Over  his  head  was  a  huge  tree. 

One  of  the  branches  of  this  tree  was  quite  low  down. 

It  reached  almost  across  the  stream. 

“By  gosh!  I’ve  got  it!” 

A  brilliant  idea  struck  him  as  he  uttered  this  exclamation. 

Hurriedly  he  went  back  to  the  hut. 

“I  know  what  to  do,  Wood.” 

“  Let’s  hear.  ” 

“Oh,  no  need  of  that.  You’ll  like  it.” 

“V'ery  well.  If  I  don’t  I’ll  soon  let  j’ou  know,  and  we  can  try 
something  else.” 

“Bet  you  my  share  of  the  Kus.sellville  bank  money  that  you’ll 
agree  with  me.” 

“That’s  a  large  order,  Ed.” 

“It  shows  my  confidence.” 

“  We’d  better  bring  him  along.  ” 

“Yes.” 

Wood  Hite  w’as  about  to  cut  the  rope  when  Ed  Kelly  inter¬ 
fered. 

“Don’t  do  that.” 

“Why  not?” 

“We  may  want  it.”  ^ 

“If  we  do  there’s  plenty  more  here.” 

Wood  Hite  pointed  to  a  heap  of  rope  in  the  corner  of  the 
hut. 

“Too  much  trouble  to  untie  these  knots,”  muttered  the  bandit, 
as  he  severed  the  cords  wdiich  bound  the  detective. 

“Now  bring  him  along.” 

Don  Martin  w'as  told  to  stand  up. 

But  this  he  found  impossible. 

He  was  so  cramped  through  having  lain  so  long  in  one  po¬ 
sition  that  it  was  several  minutes  before  he  was  able  to  get  on 
his  legs. 

As  he  walked  along  the  bandits  uttered  taunts  and  jeered  him 
continually. 

They  were  (ryiug  to  break  down  the  stem  composure  and  utter 
fearlessness  which  the  detective  had  manifested  since  his  cap¬ 
ture. 

But  they  failed  In  the  task. 

Don  Martin  resolved  that  whatever  might  be  his  fate  he  would 
meet  it  like  a  man. 

“These  wretches  would  like  to  see  me  cringe  before  them  and 
beg  for  my  life,”  he  muttered,  “but,  by  heaven,  there  I’ll  dis¬ 
appoint  them !  ” 

By  this  time  the  three  men  had  arrived  at  the  bluff. 

“Are  they  going  to  drowm  me?”  w'as  (he  question  that  sul>- 
mitted  itself  to  the  detective  when  he  saw'  his  surroundings. 

Ed  Kelly  took  Wood  Hite  a  little  way  apart. 

Then,  in  a  whisper,  Ed  Kelly  confided  to  Wood  his  scheme  for 
destroying  the  life  of  the  detective. 

From  the  look  on  Wood  Hite’s  face,  it  could  be  seen  that  it 
met  with  his  approval. 

“We  can  do  it  easilv,  EdV’ 

“Sure!”  i 

There  was  a  touch  of  ingenuity  about  Ed  Kelly's  scheme.  • 

First  of  all,  a  rope  w’as  firmly  tied  around  an  overhanging 
branch. 

The  other  end  of  it  Wats  made  fast  to  Don  Martin  by  being 
passed  under  his  armpits. 

Now  the  detective  had  some  faint  idea  of  what  was  about  to  be 
.done. 

•  He  imagined  that  the  bandits  intended  to  hang  him  over  the 
stream  and  shoot  at  him. 

But  he  was  still  aw’ay  from  the  truth. 

Next  another  rope  was  tied  around  one  of  the  detective’s 
legs. 

The  bandits  tested  both  ropes,  and  found  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  their  becoming  unfastened.  ^ 

All  w-as  now  arranged. 

“Guess  you  see  it’s  all  over  With  you  now,  mister,"  said  Ed 
Kelly. 

“.\ny  last  request  to  make?"  asked  Wood  Hite,  with  a  sneer. 

“No,”  sain  Ed  Kelly.  “Very  well.  Let  the  fun  begin.” 

Don  Martin  maintained  an  obstinate  silenc'e. 

He  knew'  death  was  at  hand. 

But  to  the  last  he  maintained  his  fearless  bearing. 

Then  suddenly,  almost  without  notice,  he  was  pushed  off  the 
edge  of  thi>  bluff  upon  which  he  had  been  standing. 

’riirough  the  air  he  swe|)(. 

With  a  loud  si)lash  he  fell  into  the  water. 

’I’he  bandits  roared  with  laughter. 

’I'he  rope  which  held  him  to  the  branch  of  the  trei'  was  a  loj^f  : 
one. 

(’onseciuently  (ho  rushing  water  bore  him  along  for  a  i^onsidef* 
able  distance. 
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Up  10  now,  thoniih  lio  had  sustainod  a  sevoro  wotting,  hi>  had 
suffered  no  serious  injury. 

’Fhen  the  use  to  which  the  rope  around  hia  leg  wjis  to  be  put. 
was  seen. 

Wood  Hite  had  a  tinu  grasp  on  this. 

Now  he  commenced  pulling  at  it  violently. 

He  dragged  Don  Martin  through  the  torrent. 

'rhen,  putting  forth  a  great  effort,  he  lifted  Don  iMartin 
right  out  of  the  water. 

For  an  instant  I  )on  Martin  was  poised  in  the  air. 

Then  with  a  crash  he  again  descended  into  the  water  and  out  of 
sight,  sprang  to  the  surface,  and  was  once  more  borne  violently 
along  by  the  flood. 

Now,  what  is  fun  to  some  is  death  to  others. 

Here  was  an  instance  of  it. 

The  strain  on  his  body  when  Wood  Hite  was  dragging  him 
from  the  water  was  territic. 

This  he  endeavored  to  relieve  by  holding  on  to  the  rope  with 
his  hands. 

The  bandits,  knowing  him  to  be  helpless,  had  left  his  arms 
free. 

The  detective  had  been  lifted  from  the  water  a  fourth  time. 

Once  more  he  fell  into  it. 

But  this  time  he  entered  the  water  in  quite  a  different  man¬ 
ner. 

Instead  of  descending  as  an  inert  mass,  he  went  out  into  the 
w’ater  hands  first,  in  the  manner  of  a  diver  taking  a  plunge. 

Through  the  water,  out  of  sight,  he  went  at  a  great  rate,  borne 
along  by  the  flood,  and  the  impetus  his  action  had  given  him. 

He  came  to  the  surface  near  the  opposite  bank  of  the  narrow 
stream. 

The  rope  had  not  yet  run  out  to  its  full  tether. 

Quick  as  lightning  Don  Martin  sprang  forward. 

He  made  a  desperate  effort. 

Then  the  amazed  bandits  saw  him  glide  behind  a  rock. 

He  disappeared  from  sight. 

But  they  put  no  serious  interpretation  on  this  act. 

It  merely  prolonged  the  detective’s  life  by  a  few  minutes,  and 
added  variety  to  the  proceedings. 

"Pull  him  off,  Wood.” 

"Right.” 

W’ood  Hite  tugged  at  the  rope. 

But  the  detective  did  not  appear. 

Then,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  tried  to  drag  Don  Martin 
into  sight. 

But  he  was  obdurate,  and  refused  to  come. 

"By  heaven,  Ed,”  cried  Wood  Hite,  “this  is  a  harder  matter 
than  I  thought.  You’d  better  give  me  a  hand.” 

“  Ver^  well.  ” 

Both  the  bandits- now  held  the  rope,  and  they  both  pulled  for  all 
they  were  worth. 

The  same  result  followed. 

The  detective  remained  out  of  sight. 

Xo^  the  two  bandits  Avere  furious. 

They  began  to  see  that  to  dislodge  him  from  his  retreat  was 
almost  an  impossibility. 

"What’s  to  be  done?’  asked  Ed  Kelly,  furiously. 

"We  must  get  over  to  the  other  side  and  shoot  him,’  answered 
Wood  Hite,  savagely.  "He  must  not  escape.” 

"Escape!  that’s  bo.sh!”  said  Ed  Kelly;  "such  an  idea  as  that 
never  entered  my  head.  We’ll  have  fun  with  him  yet.” 

Up  the  stream  they  went  with  the  utmost  speed. 

4  Almost  tw'o  hundred  yards  away  thej*  found  a  place  that  was 
fordable. 

Without  a  moment’s  loss  of  time  they  crossed. 

Then  down  toward  the  spot  under  which  the  detective  was  hiding 
ran  the  two  bandits. 

“There  was  a  savage  look  on  each  of  their  faces,  as  with  pis- 
'  tols  in  their  hands  they  neared  the  enemy. 

“Don’t  shoot  to  kill,  Ed,”  saidyWoo'J  Hite. 

"Not  likely  !  We’ll  have  a  little  target  practice.” 

They  came  to  the  bluff  which  was  exactly  opposite  the  one  on 
^  which  they  liad  been  standing  a  few  minutes  before. 

I>joking  down,  the  two  bandits  saw  the  detective  beneath  them. 

Hearing  the  sounds  above,  lie  had  glanced  up,  and  his  upturned 
face  met  their.s. 

“I’m  going  to  shoot!”  said  Ed  Kelly. 

“Very  well.” 

Tha  bandit  took  curele.ss  aim  and  fired. 

f  »ang !  .  „ 

Apxrarently  the  bullet  did  not  hit  the  detective,  for  no  cry  of 

^  pain  came  from  him. 

But  a  most  extraordinary  thing  happened. 

The  two  bandits  saw  Don  Martin  disappear  beneath  the  sur- 
far*  of  the  water,  apjiarently  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  any 
bullet*  that  might  come  at  him. 
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When  he  leapiiearod  he  was  lifly  yards  down  tlie  stream,  travel¬ 
ing  rapidly. 

The  roite  that  had  held  him  was  flouting  on  the  to])  of  the 
water. 

Instantly  they  saw  what  had  hajiiieneU. 

He  had  severed  tlie  rope  by  rubbing  it  on  the  sharp  and  jagged 
edge  of  the  rock  against  which  he  had  sheltered. 

“He  must  not  escape!”  cried  Ed  Kelly. 

“Kill  him - kill  him!”  shouted  Wood  Hite. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

The  bandits  fired  as  they  ran. 

Then  a  party  of  men  appeared.  They  had  been  attracted  by 
the  shooting. 

Mad  with  rage,  the  two  bandits  dashed  into  the  woods. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FRANK  JAMES  AT  FAULT. 

The  bandits  had  got  away  from  Russellville  unmolested. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  been  paralyzed  with  astonish¬ 
ment. 

The  bold,  determined  action  of  the  bandits  had  completely  cowed 
them.  But  only  for  a  time. 

Now  the  enemy  had  fled,  and  the  courage  and  wits  of  the  citizens 
returned. 

Instantly  they  assembled  ready  to  start  in  hot  pursuit. 

Every  man  who  could  go,  appeared  ready  equipped  with  rifle 
or  pistol  and  a  hoi-se,  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  chase. 

No  effort  was  to  be  spared  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  this  au¬ 
dacious  outrage  to  justice.  And  the  men  who  left  Russellville 
were  resolved  that  they  would  not  return  without  having  done 
something  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  disturbers  of  their  peace, 
the  robbers  of  their  wealth. 

Accordingly  a  troop  of  horsemen  left  Russellville  very  soon  after 
the  bandits  had  disappeared. 

They  were  all  well  mounted,  and  could  not  have  numbered 
less  than  forty  men. 

So  it  was  apparent  that  the  bandits  would  have  a  bad  time 
of  it,  if  these  men  came  near  them. 

And  these  were  not  the  only  people  Avho  were  in  pursuit. 

The  news  of  the  robbery  at  the  bank  had  been  sent  every- 
Avhere.  ' 

Along  the  electric  wire  the  message  had  been  flashed. 

The  country  was  alive  with  mounted  men,  searching  for  the 
bandits. 

The  credit  of  the  outrage  was  given  to  the  James  Boys,  al¬ 
though  no  one  had  seen  the  faces  of  any  of  the  band. 

But  it  was  thought  that  no  one  but  they  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  execute  such  a  deed. 

Hour  after  hour  the  men  from  Russellville  rode. 

As  they  went  along  they  made  careful  inquiry  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  answers  they  received  satisfied  them  that  they  were 
keeping  on  the  trail  of  the  bandits, 

“We .can’t  be  far  behind,”  said  one  man. 

“That’s  so.  I’ll  bet  my  life  we’re  riding  as  fast  as  they  are, 
and  our  horses  will  hold  out  just  as  long,” 

^  “If  we  don’t  see  them  before  night,”  said  another  man,  “I  am 
afraid  they  will  give  us  the  slip.” 

"Not  they.  We  will  stick  to  them  until  we  find  them.” 

The  spirit  of  the  last  speaker  was  what  animated  all  the  pur¬ 
suers. 

They  were  determined  to  capture  the  bandits,  so  that  Kentucky 
might  be  rid  forever  of  these  bands  of  desperadoes. 

In  front  of  the  bandits  was  the  Cumberland  river. 

This  had  to  be  crossed. 

I’erhaps,  to  speak  correctly,  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  unless 
the  bandits  did  cross  it  their  danger  would  increase. 

For  they  would  then  be  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps. 

It  was  night  when  in  front  of  them  the  bandits  heard  the  waters 
of  the  river. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  a  circumstance  which  favored  the 
bandits. 

"By  heaven,”  .said  Jesse,  "we’re  hard  pressed  this  time,  and  no 
mistake.” 

J'hese  words  were  spoken  during  a  short  halt  which  the  party 
was  taking.  ' 

"’riiey’re  close  behind.” 

“We  must  cross  the  river  to-night,”  put  in  Bob  Ford, 

"It’s  absolutely  necessary,”  cried  Cole  Younger. 

“Say,  Jesse!” 

“Well?” 

“D’you  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  separate?” 

“Not  yet,  Jim.” 

“Why?” 
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“Because  I  reckon  we  may  have  to  fight  for  our  lives.  We’d 
better  stick  together  for  the  present.” 

“What  d’you  tliink,  FrankV” 

“1  agree  with  you,  Jesse.  Let’s  remain  in  a  body  till  we  get 
eut  of  this  state.” 

“Very  well." 

Again  the  bandits  resumed  their  ride. 

Now  they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

In  front  of  them  flowed  the  Cumberland. 

It  had  to  be  crossed. 

Up  and  down  the  stream  the  men  rode  hurriedly,  seeking  for 
some  shallow  spot  by  which  they  might  get  over  to  the  other 
side. 

But  they  found  nonei 

“We’ve  no  time  to  waste,  boys.” 

“What’s  to  be  done,  then?” 

“We  must  swim  our  horses  over  if  w'e  find  it’s  too  deep.” 

“  By  heaven  !  That’s  not  pleasant.  ” 

“Better  than  having  a  bullet  in  you,  Clell.” 

“Rather.” 

“Take  care  of  your  ammunition,  boys.  Don’t  let  that  get 
wet,”  said  the  bandit  king.  “We  don’t  know  when  we  may  want 
it.” 

Into  the  dai’k  waters  plunged  the  bandits. 

Their  horses  battled  bravely  with  the  stream. 

They  reached  the  other  side  in  safety. 

There  for  a  few  moments  they  stopped  to  rest. 

“Listen!” 

Jesse  James  commanded  silence. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Can’t  you  understand,  Bob?  The  fellows  after  us  are  crossing 
the  river.  They’ve  just  entered  the  stream.  Mount,  boys !  We 
must  be  off  again.” 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

It  was  a  day  of  tireless  activity. 

The  bandits  had  entered  the  wild,  rocky  region  that  leads  to 
the  borderland  of  Tennessee. 

They  were  riding  now  through  a  succession  of  defiles  and 
gulches. 

Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen. 

At  night  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

“Halt!”  cried  the  bandit  king. 

“What  is  it?” 

“We  must  stop.” 

“Is  it  safe?” 

“It’s  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is  safe  or  not,”  cried  Jesse 
James;  “it’s  absolutely  necessary.  The  horses  will  drop  if  we 
don’t  give  them  some  rest.  Then  where’ll  we  be?” 

“In  the  soup!”  laughed  A1  Shepard. 

“Yes,  very  much.” 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do,  Jesse?” 

“It’s  now  about  eleven  o’clock.” 

“Well?” 

“My  plan  is  to  rest  for  three  hours.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  to  press  forward  with  all  speed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  before  day  breaks.” 

“After  that?” 

“Why,  we’ll  find  some  retreat.  There  I  hope  to  stay  all  day. 
To-morrow  night  we’ll  cover  not  less  than  fifty  miles,  I  hope.” 

“I  reckon  your  plan’s  the  best  one  we  can  adopt.” 

“I  don’t  see  any  other,  Bob.  The  horses  must  have  a  rest  ” 

“That’s  so.” 

“And  this  place  is  as  good  to  hide  in  as  any  other  we  shall 
find.  ” 

Nothing  more  was  said.  The  bandits  had  all  dismounted. 

They  had  prepared  for  the  journey  by  bringing  with  them  some 
food  for  the  horses.” 

This  they  now  gave  them. 

The  animals  were  grateful  for  the  rest  they  were  obtaining. 

Some  of  the  bandits  threw  themselves  on  the  grass,  but  not 
all. 

It  was  necessary  to  be  exceedingly  cautious. 

Consequently  four  of  the  bandits  were  posted  at  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  main  body  to  act  as  .sentries. 

Their  duty  was  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  give  instant 
notice  of  the  enemy’s  approach. 

'I'he  four  men  selected  for  this  duty  were  Frank  James,  Bob 
P’ord,  Jim  Cummins  and  Clell  Miller. 

Quite  two  hours  had  passed. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  the  enemy. 

It  WHS  hoped  that  in  these  rocky  defiles  the  trail  had  been 
lost. 

Frank  James  was  sitting  behind  a  rock  keei)ing  a  good  (look¬ 
out. 

Suddenly  a  noise  startled  him. 

lie  felt  certain  h(>  heard  footsteps 


Instantly  his  vigilance  was  redoubled.  ...  •  t  • 

lie  waited  in  great  e.\pectation  with  his  six-shooter  in  his 

hand.  .  ,  , 

Not  long  was  he  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sounds 

that  he  heard. 

He  could  see,  dark  though  it  was,  that  some  object  was  moving 
toward  him. 

Now  it  was  clear  to  Frank  James  that  this  man  was  no  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  neighborhood  engaged  in  his  own  pursuits. 

The  bandit  realized  instantly  what  it  meant. 

The  main  body  of  the  pursuers  was  near  at  hand. 

They  had  tracked  the  bandits  to  somewhere  near  the  spot.  Then, 
as  the  trail  had  been  lost,  they  had  sent  scouts  out  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  found. 

This  solitary  individual  was  searching  for  the  trail. 

The  man  was  coming  slowly  and  cautiously  toward  the  bandit. 

Frank  .James  clenched  his  teeth. 

There  was  a  fierce  glitter  in  his  eye,  and  his  hand  tightened  on 
his  six-shooter. 

“He’ll  hand  in  his  checks,”  said  the  bandit  to  himself,  with  a 
bitter  smile  on  his  face. 

Not  many  yards  away  was  the  enemy  now. 

Frank  .James  was  getting  ready  to  shoot. 

Then  all  at  once  the  foolishness  of  the  act  dawned  upon  him. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  cried.  “J  must  be  crazy.  Why,  the  shot 
would  bring  the  whole  crowd  after  us  without  an  instant’s  delay. 
That  won’t  do.” 

But  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  how  he  should  act.  . 

He  passed  his  six-shooter  into  his  left  hand. 

Then,  with  his  right  he  grasped  his  bowie  knife  with  its  keen 
blade. 

“He’ll  die  without  a  sound,”  muttered  Frank  .James. 

^  ' 

He  had  quite  decided  to  kill  the  man. 

His  first  idea  had  been  to  let  him  pass. 

If  he  did  the  stranger  would  stray  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
bandits. 

For  him  escape  would  be  impossible. 

But  against  this  was  to  be  said,  that  in  all  probability  the 
stranger  might  defend  himself  for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which 
time  he  would  be  able  to  discharge  his  six-shooter  more  than  <! 
once. 

The  noise  would  summon  all  his  comrades  to  the  spot. 

“The  knife’s  the  best  plan,”  said  Frank  James.  “I’ll  make 
short  work  of  this  cuss  and  do  it  quickly,  too.  That’s  what  I 
want.  ” 

On  came  the  man. 

He  was  almost  level  with  Frank  James,  and  was  not  more  than 
three  or  four  yards  away. 

The  bandit  was  crouching  behind  a  rock. 

Now,  knife  in  hand,  he  sprang  up. 

The  keen  blade  glittered  in  the  air  as  it  swept  through  it. 

But  it  did  not  do  its  work  Tvell. 

As  Frank  James  sprang  forward  his  foot  had  caught  in  some 
obstruction. 

This  caused  him  to  stumble  and  almost  fall. 

His  stroke  was  diverted. 

Instead  of  killing  his  foe,  the  bowie  knife  merely  grazed  the 
man’s  shoulder,  inflicting  a  trivial  flesh  wound. 

Bang !  , 

Bang !  ** 

Quick  as  lightning  the  stranger  fired. 

He  had  held  his  six-shooter  in  his  hand  as  he  had  advanced  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Frank  .James  fired,  too.  Jle  had  to  act  in  self-defense  now.  ♦ 

Rapidly  the  stranger  retreated,  apparently  unhurt  by  the  shot 
the  bandit  had  fired. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Bang !  Bang ! 

He  fired  at  his  assailant  as  he  retreated,  and  Frank  .James 
returned  the  fire. 

Loudly  the  stranger  began  to  shout. 

Frank  James  knew  it  was  no  time  for  delay. 

He  rushed  back  to  his  comrades. 

“In  the  saddle,  boys!  AVc  must  ride  for  our  lives!”  he  cried. 

Once  more  the  pursuit  was  on. 


UHAPTRR  XIX. 

C()^('U’SIO.V. 

What  had  happened  was  a  rvidc  surprise  to  the  bandit^. 

J-"or  they  bad  hoped  that  they  bad  thrown  o(T  their  p>'rsuefS. 
Jt'sse  Jaities  knew  how  important  it  was  that  ihev  should  dv'  ^ 
before  morning. 

Iti  a  little  over  an  hour  daylight  would  app:  ;,r. 
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Th^n  the  daiig:ers  of  the  baudits  would  be  very  greatly  iu- 
creased. 

Wheu  it  was  light  the  bandits  would  not  dare  to  leave  the  rooky 
region  in  which  they  now  were. 

And  if  they  stayed  their  whereabouts  would  be  located,  and 
the  multitude  of  pursuers  who  were  now  on  their  trail  woiifd 
enclose  them  in  a  net  from  which  there  would  be  no  escape. 

The  baudits  were  eagerly  looking  for  some  place  of  shelter. 

At  length  the.v  came  to  a  wood. 

It  appeared  to  be  very  dense. 

Anyway,  without  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  by  the  desper¬ 
adoes  that  they  should  hide  in  it,  in  the  hope  that  their  pursuers 
might  pass  on. 

Into  its  thickest  recesses  they  plunged. 

It  was  now  daylight. 

Through  the  trees  the  rays  of  light  came. 

I. he  baudits  kept  a  guard  at  all  points,  ready  to  start  again  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

They  had  not  opened  the  sack  which  contained  the  plunder  since 
they  left  Russellville. 

And  so  afraid  were  they  of  a  surprise  at  any  moment,  that  they 
feared  even  now  to  take  out  the  spoil  and  count  it,  much  as  they 
wished  to  know  the  amount. 

“Great  Scott  1  I  hope  they’ll  pass  on,”  said  Bob  Ford. 

“They  must  have  done  so.  If  they  hadn't,”  said  Cole  Younger, 
“  we’d  have  seen  them  by  now.  ” 

“That  doesn’t  follow,”  remarked  the  bandit  king. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  they  may  have  determined  not  to  come  in  this  wood 
even  if  they  located  us  here.  It’s  likely  enough  that  they  have 
decided  to  surround  us.  ” 

“Gosh!  You’re  a  Job’s  comforter,  .Tesse!” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  say  it’s  certain,”  said  the  bandit  king,  “only  I 
like  to  look'at  the  worst  side  of  things.” 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Frank  w'e  shouldn’t  have  had  any  of 
this  bother,”  observed  Cleli  Miller. 

“How  in  thunder  could  I  help  it?”  asked  Frank  James,  hotly. 
“D’you  think  I  failed  to  kill  the  man  on  purpose.  Not  much  !” 

“Shut  up!”  shouted  the  bandit  king.  “We’ve  got  enough  to  do 
just  now  in  fighting  for  our  lives !  We  don’t  want  to  fight  each 
other.  ” 

The  bandits  all  realized  the  serious  position  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

Since  they  had  left  Russellville  the  pursuit  had  been  incessant. 

All  that  day  the  bandits  remained  in  the  woods. 

■  They  had  not  heard  a  sound  to  disturb  them. 

In  this  some  of  the  bandits  found  great  consolation. 

“It  shows  that  our  trail  has  been  lost,”  said  A1  Shepard. 

“It  doesn’t  show  anything  of  the  kind,  boys,”  replied  the  bandit 
king.  “The  men  who  were  pursuing  us  could  not  have  been  a 
mile  behind  when  we  turned  into  this  wood ;  so  they  must  be 
darned  sure  we’re  not  far  off.” 

“By  heaven!  that’s  so,”  added  Frank  .James,  “and  as  soon  as 
we’re  out  of  these  woods  you’ll  see  if  Jesse  isn’t  right.” 

It  was  now  night  again. 

During  the  darkness  the  bandits  w'ere  able  to  travel. 

So  they  lost  no  time  in  starting. 

When  they  got  out  of  the  wood  they  found,  unfortunately  for 
them,  that  the  moon  w’as  shinig  brightly. 

This  added  another  element  of  danger. 

And  they  also  found  that  Jesse  James  was  right  in  his  antici¬ 
pation. 

Before  they  had  got  two  miles,  they  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  w’ere  being  follow’ed. 

Again  they  had  to  ride  their  best  to  save  their  lives. 

Their  horses  w'ere  fresh,  for  they  had  rested  the  whole  of  the  ; 
day. 

But  the  steeds  of  their  pursuers  had  the  same  advantage,  so 
the  contest  was  equal. 

But  there  was  one  advantage  that  the  pursuers  had. 

It  was  that  they  were  better  acquainted  with  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  through  w’hich  they  were  riding  than  the  bandits. 

The  desperadoes  had  very  soon  good  reason  to  ascertain  this 
fact. 

Still,  both  parties  were  in  the  same  rocky  region. 

Many  times,  in  order  to  make  any  progress,  the  bandits  found 
it  necessary  to  ride  along  in  single  file,  so  narrow  was  the 
path. 

And  it  W’as  rough  and  rugged,  as  well  as  narrow. 

Some  distance  behind  were  the  pursuers. 

Who  they  were  the  bandits  did  not  know.  They  might  lie  the 
m>-n  from  Russellville,  and  they  might  not. 

This  was  quite  immaterial,  for  whoever  the  enemy  was  he  w’as 
equally  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  bandits  wer.n  actually  able 
lo  the  large  party  of  liors^jmen,  who  were  riding  in  pursuit, 
although  they  were  quite  a  mile  away. 


Not  another  mile  had  been  traversed  when,  to  the  w’onder  of  the 
bandits,  the  same  pursuers  appeared  again. 

But  this  time  they  were  not  half  a  mile  away. 

The  bandits  were  appalled. 

Matters  looked  serious. 

Of  course  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  not  gained  half  a  mile 
on  them  in  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

This  was  absurd. 

But  it  showed  that  they  had  taken  advantage  of  a  short  cut. 

“By  gosh!”  cried  the  bandit  king.  “Things  look  black  now, 
boys,  if  you  like.” 

“Thlinder!”  exclaimed  Frank  James;  “1  shan’t  w'orry  w’hen  we’re 
out  of  this  cursed,  rocky  country.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  be  the 
death  of  us.  ’’ 

“Those  men’ll  overtake  us,”  said  Cole  Younger. 

“Overtake  us!”  shouted  Clell  Miller.  “Why,  we  shall  suddenly 
find  them  in  front  of  us  if  we  are  not  careful.” 

Clell  Miller  had  only  spoken  the  truth. 

It  was  absolutely  certain  that  the  bandits  were  now’  in  greater 
danger  than  they  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  chase  com¬ 
menced. 

Y'et,  w’hat  w’as  to  be  done? 

Not  one  of  the  bandits  w’as  able  to  think  of  anything  feasible. 

The  pathway  had  now’  narrow’ed  dow’n  again. 

Once  more  the  bandits  were  riding  in  single  file. 

Jim  Cummins  W’as  leading. 

All  at  once  he  halted. 

His  doing  so  blocked  the  w  ay  and  compelled  his  companions  to  do 
the  same. 

Angrily  some  of  them  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings. 

“Horse  gone  w’rong,  Jim?”  asked  the  bandit  king. 

“No;  I’m  all  right.  So’s  the  horse.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I’ve  thought  of  an  idea,”  cried  Jim  Cummins.  “It  will  gain 
time  for  us.”  ' 

“Quick!  Out  w’ith  it!”  exclaimed  the  bandit  king.  “Every 
moment  counts  now’.” 

‘‘  I  know’.  Listen.  ” 

“Hurry  up!” 

“  See  those  rocks  ? ” 

“Ye.s.” 

“Why  not,”  said  .Tim  Cummins,  speaking  very  hastily,  “throw 
some  dow’ii  and  block  the  w'ay?” 

“By  heaven!  it  shall  be  done,”  cried  the  bandit  king.  “Off  your 
horses,  boys,  instantly !  There’s  not  a  moment  to  lose.  This 
scheme  of  Jim’s  may  save  us.” 

The  bandits  hurriedly  led  their  horses  past  the  point  which  was 
to  be  blocked. 

Then,  quick  as  lightning  they  sprang  up  the  sides  of  the  rocks 
and  began  to  dislodge  them. 

To  do  so  W’as  a  w’ork  of  no  great  difficulty,  and  it  did  not  take 
long. 

Huge  rocks  w’ere  toppled  over,  completely  filling  up  the  nar¬ 
row’  way. 

The  bandits  were  delighted. 

It  was  absolutely  impossible  now  for  any  horseman  to  pass, 
and  it  would  take  at  least  half  an  hour  to  clear  the  path. 

This  w’ould  give  the  baudits  a  good  start. 

“They’ll  find  another  w’ay,  Jesse.” 

“Let  ’em,”  said  Jim  Cummins.  “Anyway,  it’ll  give  us  a 
start.  ” 

The  pursuers  w’ere  now  close  at  hand. 

But  still  the  bandits  did  not  move. 

Instead  of  doing  so.  they  hid  themselves  behind  the  rocks,  and 
there,  pistol  in  hand,  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  foe. 

Naturally  the  men  in  pursuit  saw  what  had  happened. 

They  noticed  the  way  w’as  blocked,  and  they  did  not  attribute 
this  circumstance  to  an  accident. 

Before  they  could  decide  what  to  do  the  bandits  fired. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Three  of  the  pursuers  were  severely  wounded.  This  is  all  the 
mischief  that  w’as  done. 

Then,  protected  by  the  rocks  from  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  the 
bandits  sought  their  horses,  leapt  to  the  saddle,  and  again  started 
at  a  furious  pace  along  the  narrow'  delile. 

.lim  Cummins’  stratagem  had  saved  the  party. 

They  obtained  a  long  lead. 

It  was  decided  now  to  separate. 

Then  the  band  dispersed. 

Most  of  them  w’ere  making  their  way  along  the  borders  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  tow’ards  the  Mississipj)!. 

Jesse  James  was  riding  along  alone. 

Hour  after  hour  he  had  kept  on  his  w’ay. 

The  bandit  king  had  taken  a  somewhat  dilferent  direction  from 
the  rest  of  the  band. 
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llo  was  appaiviitly  niakinjj  for  Arkansas,  from  which  state  he 
would  lind  no  ditlicnlly  in  crossinii:  into  'Pexas. 

It  was  toward  evening. 

Only  once  liad  tlie  bandit  king  stopped. 

This  was  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  some  food. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  distance  beliiud  him  the  bandit  had  noticed  a 
solitary  horseman. 

But  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  this. 

He  was  no  doubt  a  farmer  of  the  district. 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  he  was  trailing  the 
bandit  king,  for  one  man  would  not  have  the  hardihood  to  do 
so. 

•Jesse  James  lost  sight  of  the  man. 

He  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind. 

The  further  he  rode  the  more  his  spirits  ro.se. 

Soon  it  w'ould  be  dark  again. 

By  morning  the  bandit  king  estimated  that  all  danger  of  further 
pursuit  would  be  over. 

He  was  now'  riding  along  some  rather  high  ground. 

Already  the  bridge  w'as  in  view. 

The  bandit  king  w’as  now'  not  more  than  twenty  yards  away  from 

it. 

Suddenly  at  the  other  end  of  the  narrow  bridge  a  man  ap¬ 
peared. 

Jesse  .Tames  was  thunderstruck. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  reined  in  his  steed.  Ji^or  he  knew  who  the 
man  w'as  that  barred  his  passage. 

He  W’as  Don  Martin  ! 

lake  a  statue  the  detective  sat  on  his  horse  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge. 

“Jesse  James!”  he  cried,  in  ringing  tones,  “one  of  us  must 
die!  There’s  no  room  for  both  of  ns  in  this  world!" 

The  bandit  king  made  no  reply. 

Already  he  had  determined  how  to  act. 

He  drove  his  spurs  into  his  horse’s  sides.  ’I'he  animal  bounded 
forward.  In  a  few  strides  the  edge  of  the  blulf  was  reached. 

One  instant  only,  the  horse  halted.  Then,  lu-essed  by  its  rider, 
it  sprang  boldly  out. 

Swiftly  descending  through  the  air,  in  a  moment  horse  and 


rider  found  themselvi^s  in  the  river. 

The  bandit  king  had  fallen  at  least  thirty  fee;. 

Bang !  _  •  i  e 

'I'he  astonished  detective  had  lired  once,  but  his  shot  was  wide  of 

the  mark. 

'I’lien  in  a  moment  the  bandit  king  and  his  steed  were  swei»t 
out  of  sight  by  the  swift  current. 

^on  iMartin  saw  them  no  more. 

Jhe  bandits  made  good  their  escape  despite  all  the  efforts  of 
their  pursuers. 

Don  Martin  was  untiring  in  his  exertions.  Directly  he  had 
escaped  from  Ed  I\elly  and  Wood  Hite  he  traveled  back  to  where  it 
was*  likely  he  would  meet  with  the  flying  bandits. 

What  success  he  had  we  have  seen. 

When  the  bandits  came  to  divide  the  spoils  they  found  that  they 
had  obtained  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  their  previous 
failures. 

They  shared  amongst  them  little  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

THE  END. 
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town. 
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192  The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Skulls ;  or,  The  Clew  That  Was  Found 

in  the  Barn. 

193  The  Bradys  In  Mexico ;  or.  The  Search  for  the  Aztec  Treasure 
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194  The  Bradys  at  Black  Run ;  or.  Trailing  the  Coiners  of  Candle 

Creek. 

195  The  Bradys  Among  the  Bulls  and  Bears ;  or.  Working  the  Wires 

in  Wall  Street. 

196  The  Bradys  and  the  King ;  or.  Working  for  the  Bank  of  England. 
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198  The  Bradys  and  the  Bed  Ro,ck  Mystery ;  or.  Working  in  the  Black 

Hills. 

199  The  Bradys  and  the  Card  Crooks ;  or.  Working  on  an  Ocean  Liner. 

200  The  Bradys  and  “John  Smith”  ;  or.  The  Man  Without  a  Name. 

201  The  Bradys  and  the  Manhunters ;  or,  Down  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

202  The  Bradys  and  the  High  Rock  Mystery ;  or.  The  Secret  of  the 

Seven  Steps. 

203  The  Bradys  at  the  Block  House ;  or.  Rustling  the  Rustlers  on  the 

Frontier. 

204  The  Bradys  in  Baxter  Street ;  or.  The  House  Without  a  Door. 
20.5  The  Bradys  Midnight  Call ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Harlem  Heights. 
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207  The  Bradys  and  the  Brewer’s  Bonds ;  or.  Working  on  a  W’all 

Street  Case. 

208  The  Bradys  on  the  Bowery ;  or.  The  Search  for  a  Missing  Girl. 

209  The  Bradys  and  the  Pawnbroker ;  or,  A  Very  Mysterious  Case. 

210  The  Bradys  and  the  Gold  Fakirs ;  or.  Working  for  the  Mint. 

211  The  Bradys  at  Bonanza  Bay ;  or.  Working  on  a  Million  Dollar 

Clew. 

212  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Riders ;  or.  The  Mysterious  Murder  at 

Wildtown. 

213  The.Bradys  and  Senator  Slam;  or.  Working  With  Washington 

Creoks. 

214  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  Their  Very  Hardest 

CftSG 

215  The  Bradys  and  "No.  99”  ;  or.  The  Search  for  a  Mad  Million¬ 

aire. 

216  The  Bradys  at  Baffin’s  Bay ;  or.  The  Trail  Which  Led  to  the  Arc¬ 
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A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 

These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  baud  of  American 
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43  The  Liberty  Boys’  Big  Day ;  or.  Doing  Business  by  Wholesale. 

44  The  Liberty  Boys’  Net;  or.  Catching  the  Redcoats  and  Tories. 

45  The  Liberty  Boys  Worried ;  or.  The  Disappearance  of  Dick  Slater 

46  The  Liberty  Boys’  Iron  Grip ;  or.  Squeezing  the  Redcoats. 
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50  The  Liberty  Boys  Aroused ;  or.  Striking  Strong  Blows  for  Liberty. 

51  The  Liberty  Boys’  Triumph ;  or.  Beating  the  Redcoats  at  Their 
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52  The  Liberty  Boys’  Scare ;  or,  A  Miss  as  Good  as  a  Mile. 

53  The  Liberty  Boys’  Danger  ;  or.  Foes  on  All  Sides. 

54  The  Liberty  Boys’  Flight ;  or,  A  Very  Narrow  Escape. 

55  The  Liberty  Boys’  Strategy ;  or,  Out-Generaling  the  Enemy. 

5G  The  Liberty  Boys’  Warm  Work ;  or.  Showing  the  Redcoats  How 
to  Fight. 

57  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Push”  ;  or.  Bound  to  Get  There. 

58  The  Liberty  Boys’  Desperate  Charge ;  or.  With  “Mad  Anthony” 

at  Stony  Point. 

59  The  Liberty  Boys’  Justice,  And  How  They  Dealt  It  Out. 

60  The  Liberty  Boys  Bombarded  ;  or,  A  Very  Warm  Time. 

61  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sealed  Orders  ;  or.  Going  it  Blind. 

62  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring  Stroke ;  or.  With  “Light-Horse  Harry” 

at  Paulus  Hook. 

63  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lively  Times;  or.  Here,  There  and  Everywhere. 

64  The  Liberty  Boys’  "Lone  Hand”  ;  or,  Fighting  Against  Great 

Odds. 

65  The  Liberty  Boys’  Mascot ;  or.  The  Idol  of  the  Company. 

66  The  Liberty  Boys’  Wrath  ;  or.  Going  for  the  Redcoats  Roughshod. 

67  The  Liberty  Boys’  Battle  for  Life ;  or.  The  Hardest  Struggle  of 

Ail. 

68  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lost ;  or.  The  Trap  That  Did  Not  Work. 

69  The  Liberty  Boys  “Jonah”;  or.  The  Youth  Who  “Queered”  Everything. 

7 0  'rhe  Liberty  Boys’  Decoy;  or.  Baiting  the  British. 

71  The  Liberty  Boys  Lured;  or.  The  Snare  the  Enemy  Set. 

72  The  Liberty  Boys’  Ransom  ;  or.  In  the  Hands  of  the  Tory  Outlaws. 

73  The  Liberty  Boys  as  Sleuth-Hounds;  or,  Trailing  Benedict  Ar¬ 

nold. 

74  The  liberty  Boys  “Swoop” ;  or.  Scattering  the  Redcoats  Like 
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Liberty  Boys’  “Hot  Time”  ;  or.  Lively  Work  in  Old  Virginia. 
76  The  Liberty  Boys  Daring  Scheme;  or.  Their  Plot  to  Capture  the 
King  s  Son. 


77  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bold  Move ;  or.  Into  the  Enemy’s  Country. 
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88  The  Liberty  Boys’  Black  Band ;  or.  Bumping  the  British  Hard. 

89  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Hurry  Call”;  or,  A  Wild  Dash  to  Save  a 

Friend. 

90  The  Liberty  Boys’  Guardian  Angel ;  or.  The  Beautiful  Maid  of  the 

Mountain. 

01  The  Liberty  Boys’  Brave  Stand ;  or.  Set  Back  but  Not  Defeated. 

92  The  Liberty  Boys  “Treed”  ;  or.  Warm  Work  in  the  Tall  Timber. 

93  The  Liberty  Boys’  Dare ;  or.  Backing  the  British  Down. 

94  The  Liberty  Boys’  Best  Blows ;  or.  Beating  the  British  at  Benning¬ 

ton. 

95  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  Jersey ;  or,  Boxing  the  Ears  of  the  Brit¬ 

ish  Lion. 

06  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring;  or.  Not  Afraid  of  Anything. 
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British. 
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mu®  Boys’  “Big  Hit”  ;  or.  Knocking  the  Redcoats  Out. 

107  The  Liberty  Boys  “Wild  Irishman” ;  or,  A  Lively  Lad  from 

Dublin. 

108  The  Liberty  Boys’  Surprise;  or.  Not  Just  What  They  Were  Look¬ 

ing  For. 

109  The  Liberty  Boys’  Treasure ;  or,  A  Lucky  Find. 

U?  ^?®  Liberty  Boys  in  Trouble;  or,  A  Bad  Run  of  Luck. 

mu®  r  Jubilee ;  or,  A  Great  Day  for  the  Great  Cause, 

mu®  Liberty  Boys  Cornered;  or,  “Which  Way  Shall  We  Turn?” 
113  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Valley  Forge ;  or.  Enduring  Terrible  Hard¬ 
ships. 

mu®  liberty  Boys  Missing;  or.  Lost  in  the  Swamps, 
mu®  Liberty  Boys’  Wager,  And  How  They  Won  It. 

116  The  Liberty  Boys  Deceived;  or.  Tricked  but  Not  Beaten 
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THE  STAGE. 

No.  i\.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
SOOK. — Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
«io«t  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
ibis  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  S'rUMR  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
«.od  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.'  Just  the  thing  for  home’ amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No,  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
^oy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ianizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  bo.  MULDOON  S  JOKES. —  Ihis  is  one  of  the  most  original 
loke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 


No.  lO.  HOT\  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR, — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage:  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
"deenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  !at- 
jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
iter  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
«Mored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
;’ai!  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
Sowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
shed. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
g.Q  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
48h,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
■c-astry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

-OOkSa 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
sverybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  wdll  teach  you  how  to 
aaake  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
^rackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds, 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  Instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries, 
6CC.  By  George  Trebel,  A,  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
jstrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
aming  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
oils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity, 
■^v  R.  A,  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  froi®** 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  tnoc"' 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBA'I’E. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  dv 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  o' 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  coc 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  i? 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happ?/ 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsotc': 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partiei- 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squar- 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  lovw 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquect. 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gex: 
trally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  In  tp- 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tb- 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  worlii 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  an# 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  an-i 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  t’h-i 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  aNX 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illu;- 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint, 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringto* 
K66n6 

No.’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— ^ 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mountia,- 
and  I  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  cob 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keepic,* 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  fu 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eigb . 
illustratioqs,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  k>.c<? 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


*,rge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
^^ether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Cinnedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
ihlB  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
'^ades  every  night  with  his  w'^onderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
Art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
^jreatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.- A 
"try  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  coniplete  compendium 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
■’sr  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
^oney  than  any  book  published.  ^  ^ 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  G.\MES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
®ook,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
ciickgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  ,, 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.- Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

»!,nd  witty  sayings.  jut 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
ftook,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
cage,  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 

-auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No  66  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun- 
/ifed  'interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
't'.;jnplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
t  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

*'‘^No^*^”3'  BEH A VH— Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 

f‘eood‘societv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
.^aring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

a  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
Ua’ect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
•Itb  miny  utandard  readings. 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher ,  24 


No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  c! 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Ih'.. 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-booK.  le  ■ 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANO 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giying  t%- 
oflicial  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  bac_' 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  makiai-- 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.—A  was 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tb-- 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  evar;- 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  generai  co®- 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS,— Cco 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrang'i.  . 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE,— By  Old  King  BraXv 
the  world-knowp  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuabT,; 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventurt 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives.' 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Conta.:, 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  wor% 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  othv 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  ^ 
Abnev. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MlLlTAEt< 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  P-^.; 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shoii  * 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Seuarens,  au-tbi?. 
of  “How  to  liecome  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  NaVifc' 
Academy.  .\lso  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  deseriptitj. 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everythinsi;  a  b®' 
should  know  to  become  an  otficer  in  the  United  States'Navy,  oW 
piled  and  written  by  liU  Senarens,  author  of  “How  tc  p 

West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

3  rOR  25  CENTS. 
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THE  JAMES  BOYS  WEEKLY. 


CONTAINING  STORIES  OF  ADVENTURE. 


These  stories  are  written  by  the  well-known  and  popular  Au¬ 
thor  D.  W.  Stevens,  whose  home  in  the  West  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  James  Boys  met  with  the  most  of 
their  daring  adventures,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  incidents  he 
so  ably  describes.  Ask  your  newsdealer  to  save  you  a  copy  of  THE 
JAMES  BOYS  WEEKLY  every  week. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

53  The  James  I’.oys’  Ride  for  Life  :  or,  Chased  by  Fi\e  Detectives. 

54  The  James  Roys’  Fight  for  Miiiions ;  or,  Carl  Greene  the  Detec¬ 

tive's  Richest  Case.  _  „  .  _.  .  . 

55  The  James  Boys’  Dead-Shot  Legion ;  or.  The  Running  Fight  on 

5C  The  James  Boys’  Bold  Move;  or.  The  Game  that  was  Blocked  by 
&  D0t0ctiv0. 

57  The  James  Boys  as  Brigands:  or.  The  Bandits  of  the  Big  Blue. 

58  The  James  Boys’  Dash  for  Life  or  Death  ;  or.  The  Detective  s 

Secret  Snare.  ^  ^  ^  4.-  , 

59  The  James  Boys  in  Peril  ;  or,  Carl  Greene  the  Detective  s  Oath. 

60  The  James' Boys  and  the  Box  of  Diamonds;  or,  Scheming  for 

Millions. 

61  The  James  Boys  Among  the  Clouds ;  or.  The  Bold  Detective’s 

Fearful  Plunge. 

62  The  James  Bovs’  Mystery  :  or,  The  Bandit  Chief  s  Double. 

63  The  James  Boys’  Hut :  or.  Outwitting  Carl  Greene. 

64  The  James  Boys’  Lottery  of  Death  ;  or.  Running  the  Gauntlet 

With  Detectives.  ^  ^ 

65  The  James  Boys’  Bad  Luck  ;  or,  Hard  Pushed  by  Carl  Greene. 

66'  The  James  Boys’  Fort ;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Twenty  Failures. 

67  The  James  Boys’  Surrender ;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  First  Triumph. 

68  The  James  Boys  in  the  Mountains ;  or,  Carl  Greene  the  Detective  s 

Great  Surprises. 

69  The  James  Boys’  League;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Adventures  in  an  Un¬ 

known  Land. 

70  Jesse  James’  Greatest  Crime;  or,  Carl  Greene,  the  Detective,  at 

Work  in  Two  States. 

71  The  James  Boys  and  Number  Fifteen  ;  or,  Carl  Greene  Joining  the 

Band.  ,  , 

72  Jesse  James’  Double  :  or,  Carl  Greene,  the  Detective,  Baffled  by  a 

Clever  Ruse. 

73  The  James  Boys  Under  Fire ;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Headlong  Chase. 

74  The  James  Boys  Saddle  Kings;  or.  The  Detective’s  Whirlwind 

75  The  James  Boys’  Compact ;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Strange  Adventures 

at  the  Deserted  House. 

76  The  James  Boys’  New  Foe  ;  or,  Carl  Greene  the  Detective’s  First 

Fight  with  the  Bandit  King. 

77  The  James  Boys  and  the  Tenderfoot ;  or,  Carl  Greene  Playing  the 

Dud0  ID0t0ctiv0. 

78  The  James  Boys’  Fight  for  .^100,000  ;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Desperate 

Struggle  Against  Big  Odds. 

79  The  James  Boys  and  the  Dummy  Train  ;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Great¬ 

est  Ruse. 

80  The  James  Boys  and  the  Stolen  Treasure ;  or,  Carl  Greene,  the 

Detective,  After  Two  Crooks. 

81  The  James  Boys’  Trap;  or.  Their  Bold  Scheme  to  Capture  Carl 

Greene. 

82  The  James  Boys  and  the  Man  from  the  Tomb;  or,  Carl  Greene  the 

Detective’s  Most  Mysterious  Case. 

83  The  James  Boys  and  the  Cockney ;  or,  Carl  Greene  as  the  Man 

from  England. 

84  The  James  Boys  and  the  Life  Hunters  ;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Hot  Strug¬ 

gle  with  the  Bandits. 

85  The  James  Boys’  Fight  for  a  Rare  Gem  ;  or,  Carl  Greene,  the  De¬ 

tective,  and  the  Young  Australian. 


86  The  James  Boys  and  the  Sport ;  or,  Carl  Greene  as  the  “Gent  from 

California.’’ 

87  The  James  Boys’  Fight  to  a  Finish  ;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Campaign  of 

Bullets. 

88  The  James  Boys  and  the  Lost  Heir;  or,  Carl  Greene,  the  Detec¬ 

tive’s  Many  Ruses. 

89  Hunted  for  Ten  Years  ;  or.  The  James  Boys’  Fight  Against  Fate. 

90  The  James  Boys  and  the  Cattle  King;  or,  Carl  Greene  as  a  Herder. 

91  The  James  Boys  and  the  Dumb  Dude  ;  or,  Carl  Greene,  the  Detec¬ 

tive’s,  Great  Game. 

92  The  James  Boys  and  One  Shot  Pete;  or,  Carl  Greene,  the  Detective, 

in  a  New  Character. 

93  The  James  Boys  in  the  Wilderness;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Search  for 

the  Outlaws’  Home. 

94  The  James  Boys  and  the  Cripple  ;  or,  Carl  Greene  as  the  Wooden 

Leg  Hermit  of  the  Ozarks. 

95  The  James  Boys’  Rival  Band;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Double  Fight 

Against  Outlaws 

96  The  James  Boys  and  the  Midnight  Express;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Great 

Railroad  Case. 

97  The  James  Boys’  Mascot ;  or,  Carl  Greene  Plays  a  Great  Part. 

98  The  James  Boys’  Missouri  Raid;  or,  Carl  Greene  and  Timberlake 

Defied. 

99  The  James  Boys’  Bonanza:  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Hard  Luck. 

100  The  James  Boys  in  the  War  ;  or.  Under  Quantrell’s  Black  Flag. 

101  The  James  Boys’  Fiercest  Struggle  ;  or.  The  Murderous  Fight  in 

the  Deserted  Mine. 

102  The  James  Boys’  First  Crime;  or.  The  Beginning  of  a  Terrible 

Career. 

103  The  James  Boys’  First  Days  as  Bandits  ;  or.  From  Guerrillas  to 

Outlaws. 

10  4  The  James  Boys  and  Foxy  Williams;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Partner  in  Peril. 

105  The  James  Boys  Waterloo,  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Bandits. 

106  The  James  Boys’  Red  Path  to  Victory ;  or,  Carl  Greene’s  Hot 

Race  With  Bandits. 

107  The  James  Boys  at  the  Great  Fair;  or.  Daring  Work  in  Kansas 

City. 
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